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MR. BRAND WHITLOCK 


UNITED STATES MINISTER TO BELGIUM, WHO MAINTAINED HIS POST IN THAT CONQUERED 
COUNTRY AND WHO MADE POSSIBLE THE WORK OF THE BELGIAN RELIEF COMMISSION 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


HE condition of our National 

Treasury’s expenditures is at 

last crystallizing the question, 

Shall we change the government 

of the United States? Shall 
we abolish the pork barrel and substitute 
a budget and make the President respon- 
sible for the budget? The public is be- 
ginning to realize that not only national 
defense but almost every other national 
activity is dependent for efficiency upon 
a change in our system of governmental 
expenditures. 

The Wilson Administration has already 
successfully handled certain great prob- 
lems that have acutely vexed the states- 
men of this country since the Civil War. 
It has placed the currency and banking 
system on a sound and scientific basis for 
the first time since the Civil War. The 
Administration has introduced an_in- 
come tax that will remain indefinitely a 
part of our fiscal system. It has created a 
trade commission, which, it is hoped, will 
do much to solve the trust question. At 
the forthcoming session Congress will give 
the Nation more protection on land and 
sea than it has ever enjoyed in peace times. 
After these achievements the Wilson Ad- 
ministration can logically undertake a re- 
form that concerns even more fundament- 
ally the national welfare—the creation, out 
of the present disorganized and incoherent 


administrative activities, of something in 
the nature of centralized, responsible gov- 
ernment. 

The first step in this reform is the 
adoption of a budget system of expendi- 
tures. A committee of Congress, headed 
by Mr. Swagar Sherley, of Kentucky, has 
been. working for several months _pre- 
paring a tentative plan. President Wilson 
is codperating with this committee. The 
system adopted for presentation to Con- 
gress, therefore, will represent the best 
ideas of both the legislative and executive 
departments. 

Elsewhere in this magazine Mr. Burton 
J. Hendrick traces the origin and growth 
of the organized wastefulness which so 
much needs reform. Not only Congress- 
men, but department heads and bureaus, 
are tainted by the pork barrel. The 
Nation was greatly shocked by the extrava- 
gance and almost criminal carelessness of 
the last Congress in appropriating about 
$60,000,000 for river and harbor im- 
provements. But we ignored the fact that 
recommendations for such improvements, 
as they came from the War Department, 
called for appropriations of not far from 
$100,000,000. It is time for a change in 
our government, and the change must 
come or else the government will break 
down under our increasing necessity of 
being an efficient nation. 


Copyright, 1915, by Doubleday, Page & Co. All rights reserved. 









W PREMIER OF FRANCE 


MR. ARISTIDE BRIAND, THE HEAD OF THE NEW COALITION CABINET OF FRANCE, FORME 
OCTOBER 20TH. “TH >NT . POWERS,” SAID MR. BRIAND TO THE CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES, 
““MAY POSTPONE DEFEAT J" 2Y CANNOT PREVENT I 7E ARE DECIDED TO GO ON 
TO THE END. WE HAVE THE WILL TO VANQUISH”’ 
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GEN. JOSEPH S. GALLIENI 
WHO SUCCEEDS A CIVILIAN AS MINISTER OF WAR IN THE NEW FRENCH CABINET. AN AS- 
SOCIATE OF GENERAL JOFFRE IN THE REJUVENATION OF THE FRENCH ARMY, WHOSE APPOINT= 
MENT INSURES THE COOPERATION OF THE ARMY AND THE GOVERNMENT 
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MR. EDUARDO SUAREZ-MUJICA 
THE CHILEAN AMBASSADOR TO THE UNITED STATES, WHO WILL PRESIDE AT THE FORTH- 
COMING SECOND PAN-AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC CONGRESS, WHICH WILL BE HELD IN WASHINGTON, 
D. C., BEGINNING DECEMBER 27TH 
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MR. CLAUDE KITCHIN 

REPRESENTATIVE FROM NORTH CAROLINA, WHO, SUCCEEDING MR. OSCAR W. UNDERWOOD 

AS CHAIRMAN OF THE WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE, BECOMES THE DEMOCRATIC LEADER IN 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES IN THE COMING SESSION OF CONGRESS THIS MONTH 


[See page 136] 
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GEN. VENUSTIANO CARRANZA 
CHIEF EXECUTIVE OF THE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT OF MEXICO, WHO WAS RECOGNIZED 
ON OCTOBER IQTH BY THE UNITED STATES AND SIX LATIN-AMERICAN REPUBLICS, WHICH LEND 
HIM THEIR SUPPORT IN HIS TASK OF THE PACIFICATION AND RECONSTRUCTION OF MEXICO 











THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


CARRANZA 


HE conference of the  Latin- 
American Powers and the United 

States have recognized Carranza as 

the head of the Provisional Government of 
Mexico. The United States has put an 
embargo on arms against all other factions. 

We have committed ourselves, then, to 
Carranza’s success. 

His first task is to defeat and disperse all 
other armed forces in the Republic. In 
this task he has two advantages that he 
has not hitherto had: the recognition of 
foreign countries, besides giving him an 
advantage in arms, is likely also to give 
him an advantage in men and officers, for 
the rank and file of Mexican soldiers are 
chiefly actuated by gain, and there is little 
profit to be made unless one is on the win- 
ning side. 

But these very men who are the First 
Chief’s greatest help in the field are likely 
to be his greatest hindrance in government. 
They want office (as has been the custom 
of the country) for the opportunity office 
gives to get rich. And their hold upon the 
army makes them doubly difficult to dis- 
pense with. 

In his career so far Carranza has shown 
two qualities which may help him in his 
great task of pacification and reconstruc- 
tion—honesty and stubbornness. Unlike 
many of his followers he is not in the revolu- 
tion for what can be got out of it, though 
his vanity sometimes makes him seem 
purely a self-seeker. He has stubbornly 
maintained his authority as First Chief 
of the Constitutionalist Party both against 
the other Mexican factions and in his deal- 
ings with the United States. 

But beyond stubbornness and honesty 
of purpose he has shown few qualities to 
inspire confidence in his ability to rejuven- 
ate Mexico. 
either great military or administrative 
power. Nor has he gathered about him a 
particularly able group of men. 

Yet Carranza is the only leader of any of 
the surviving factions who has character 
and education enough to make an attempt 
to form a government. His stubborn 
refusal to allow a leader to be chosen who 
did not represent any of the fighting fac- 


He has not himself shown , 
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tions at last won him the opportunity he 
has been striving for. 

If he succeeds with the help of foreign 
recognition, Mexico will resume its progress 
with the great advantage of having worked 
out its salvation without outside interven- 
tion. The United States will also have the 
great advantage of not having intervened 
and, therefore, of not having reawakened 
the fears of our neighbors who have some- 
times suspected us of wanting to use their 
misfortunes as a pretext to acquire terri- 
tory. And any fair-minded foreigner 
should give us much credit, for we have 
had an elastic patience, and we have 
suffered much. 

Despite our losses there is in this coun- 
try an ardent hope that Carranza will 
succeed, and there is every disposition to 
help him. If he could accept the disinter- 
estedness of the United States as it is, he 
could not only count on the help of formal 
recognition but also on the disinterested 
help of private agencies in relief work, 
in education, and in medicine. He could 
turn toward Mexico such agencies as have 
done incalculable good in Egypt, Turkey, 
China, Belgium, Servia, and in many other 
countries of the world. 


II 


General Carranza’s plan of reconstruc- 
tion, as outlined in an interview in the 
New York Sum, is more concrete, practical, 
and moderate than any previous pro- 
gramme that has appeared from that 
country. It deals straightforwardly with 
immediate questions without the usual 
indulgence in grandiloquent generalities. 

The most important item in his pro- 
gramme is his agrarian policy. He intends 
to sell the land now in the Government’s 
hands, or that shall come into its hands, 
in small lots to the peons, presumably at 
nominal prices. The Government will un- 
questionably acquire much land, because 
the plan is to take over the great estates 
unless they pay the back taxes which 
the Constitutionalists believe the estates 
have evaded. 

“We wish foreign capital,’ the First 
Chief is quoted as saying, “but we will 
give not one special privilege, not one.” 

If that rule is adhered to, it will not only 
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save Mexico a vast amount of trouble but 
the United States as well, for one of the 
most dangerous elements in. the Mexican 
situation has been the special privileges of 
various large foreign corporations. 

The Sun’s interviewer suggested that 
there was a feeling that the First Chief 
resorted to capital punishment too freely 


“Ah,” he said vehemently, “political crimes, 
you say. The military chief who burns towns 
is not committing a political crime. The 
traitors who murdered Madero in cold blood 
were not guilty of political crimes. The men 
who blow up trains and slay, not soldiers, but 
civilians, womea and children, they commit 
no political crimes. Those men are murderers, 
their crime, plain murder. Their blood deeds 
are notorious and | placed them beyond the pale 
of the law. If captured, every one is subject 
to execution.” 

“Does that include Villa and his chiefs?” 

“Tt includes no one especially, but all who 
are responsible for the men who served fairly as 
soldiers, even as officers, and were not responsi- 
ble for these heinous crimes, there is amnesty, 
and many have already come in.” 


These views constitute at least a con- 
crete and definite policy. They are con- 
sistent with the ideals which started the 
revolution against Diaz. 

In his effort to put such a programme 
into execution fairly Carranza will have the 
best wishes of the United States govern- 
mentally and otherwise; and if he wants 
it he can unquestionably count upon 
American cooperation. 

President Wilson voiced the feeling of 
the United States when, in his Manhattan 
Club speech, he said: 


Our ambition . . . all the world has 
knowledge of. It is not only to be free and 
prosperous ourselves, but also to be the friend 
and thoughtful partisan of those who are free 
or who desire freedom the world over. If we 
have had aggressive purposes and covetous 
ambitions, they were the fruit of our thoughtless 
youth as a nation and we have put them aside. 
We shall, | confidently believe, never again 
take another foot of territory by conquest. 
We shall never in any circumstances seek to 
make an independent people subject to our 
dominion; because we believe, we passionately 
believe, in the right of every people to choose 
their own allegiance and be free of masters 
altogether. 


AFTER THE WAR? 


HE end of war and a means to bring 
about permanent peace! It is 
perhaps the question which most 

touches the minds of those people who look 
forward hopefully to the progress of civil- 
ization. 

In the United States and in England 
there is a well organized movement to 
promote an agreement between all the 
great nations to apply their economic, 
military, and naval pressure against any 
country that begins a war. Such an agree- 
ment implies a kind of world congress—a 
congress which would have no military 
forces of its own but which would call upon 
the forces of its constituent members. 

This is certainly the most practical sug- 
gestion that has yet come forth from the 
well-nigh universal desire for an added safe- 
guard against war. But this agency, even 
if it is established, will not end wars. There 
is no way in which to insure that the mem- 
ber nations will live up to their obligations 
to the league. A nation that can defy as 
many neighbors as successfully as Germany 
has (or as an efficient Russia could) might 
be able to defy the league equally success- 
fully. A spread of democracy might 
reduce the chances of one nation setting 
out to conquer the world, but the spread 
of democracy is slow. 

Moreover, a league that has no military 
forces of its own but which relies on the 
forces of its members will not be efficient 
in war. The Continental Congress was 
just such a league of states, and it was 
superseded by our present Government 
chiefly because of its inefficiency, which 
grew out of its inability to force the 
different states to fulfil their obligations. 

Yet the Continental Congress, with all 
its deficiencies, was better than the chaos 
which preceded it, and it led to better 
things after its demise. Similarly, a 
league to enforce peace would bring into a 
war against the aggressor many states 
that under present conditions remain 
neutral and would, therefore, make the 
risk of beginning a war even greater than 
it is now. 

Such a league would affect the United 
States in some ways more than any other 
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nation. So far in our history we have 
assumed tremendous responsibilities in 
the Western Hemisphere and taken as 
little as possible elsewhere. If we live up 
to the responsibilities we have assumed, 
we shall be amply fulfilling our duties in 
the world. Yet if we do this and nothing 
more we cannot have a full membership 
in a league to enforce peace, for our tradi- 
tion is against meddling in European mat- 
ters for any reason. Moreover, if there 
were a league to enforce peace, with the 
whole world as its province, it could hardly 
accord us the peculiar rights in the Western 
Hemisphere which the Monroe Doctrine 
asserts. If this plan for an international 
congress should mature the United States 
would be faced with one of the great deci- 
sions of its history. It is time that all 
Americans took a keener interest in our 
foreign relations, for it is not safe for a 
country with as little public interest as we 
have had in the past to ask a Government 
to formulate a foreign policy—particularly 
in times like these. Our examination in 
foreign relations is already under way. 


THE DIRTY LINEN OF DEM- 
OCRACIES 





HE dirty linen of democracies is 

always washed in public and in 

times of stress particularly it is 
hung out in full view and attention is 
assiduously called to it. 

In England one cabinet crisis follows 
another. The bungling of the attack on 
the Dardanelles is hawked abroad. Kitch- 
ener’s ability is belittled by one party and 
exalted by another. The early failure to pro- 
vide high explosives is known to every one. 
The failure of the Allied diplomacy in the 
Balkans is heralded over the world by the 
British press. On every street corner and 
in every club in London the war is fought 
over by unsparing critics. In France, too, 
cabinet crises appear periodically. There, 
too, every move by those in authority is 
criticised with brutal frankness. It is the 
way with democracies. It was particularly 
true of us in the Civil War. 

It is just the opposite in autocracies. 
There is no such criticism in Germany. 
If a British army had started into Ger- 


many as the Germans started into France 
and the public had believed, as the Ger- 
man public believed, that in a_ few 
weeks the enemy’s army would be de- 
stroyed and his capital captured, and these 
things had not come to pass, there would 
have been a burst of criticism that would 
not have been stopped even by the splendor 
of what was achieved. 

If the French had such a fleet as the 
Germans have, bottled up in their harbors, 
with their commerce killed and their sub- 
marine attack frustrated, there would be a 
cabinet crisis and the Minister of Marine 
would probably resign. 

This might not do the navy any good 
but would keep up the spirits of the people, 
for with each change they look forward to 
the future with renewed hope. Some- 
times they are right and sometimes they 
are wrong. When they are wrong they 
try again. It is not, perhaps, a model 
system for getting things done, but people 
are very wrong who believe that the blatant 
display of the dirty linen of democracies 
spells discouragement. Democracies are 
very hard to discourage, for they have an 
infinite number of remedies. 

Autocracies, on the other hand, which 
tell their subjects what they shall think as 
well as what they shall do, can count upon 
such a marvelous unanimity as the Ger- 
mans have so far shown as long as all goes 
well. But if events shake the people’s 
iaith and they cannot think what they are 
told to think, they are left at sea with no 
recourse to turn to. 

Yet despite constant and heavy losses, 
the ruin of her trade, and high prices for 
food, the German Government can still 
show successes to hold the public confidence. 
The German papers may ask why the 
Allies do not ask for peace after so many 
German victories, and Maximilian Harden 
may complain of British stubbornness in 
not acknowledging defeat, but this is not 
immediately significant in the face of 
the record of the German armies. Every- 
where but at sea Germany has been suc- 
cessful. Belgium, Poland, Servia—the Ger- 
man armies have conquered three kingdoms 
and taken a part of France. They con- 
vinced Bulgaria of their ultimate triumph, 
opened a way to Constantinople, and so 
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impressed the Greeks and Roumanians that 
they did not join the Allies when the Bul- 
gars joined Germany. 


PEOPLE 
N GREECE the popular here, Ven- 


izelos, is against Germany. King 
Constantine, the hereditary ruler, is 
forGermany. Bulgaria joined the Central 
Empires more because Ferdinand wished 
it than because the Bulgarian people 
wished it. The Austrian Government 
states that King Emmanuel entered the 
war against Italy’s former allies because he 
was forced to by the populace. It is cer- 
tain that the Italian public is more friendly 
to France and England than to Germany 
and Austria. In Sweden, the democratic 
elements are pro-Ally, the military pro- 
German. Despite the fact that auto- 
cratic Russia is on the Allied side, the voice 
of the people practically the world over is 
against Germany, for everywhere men 
recognize that the Prussian system is the 
greatest menace to the existence of demo- 
cratic civilization. Equally clearly the 
several hereditary rulers realize that if the 
Hohenzollerns should be subjected to the 
will of the people they, too, would soon 
come under the popular yoke. Even the 
Czar of Russia is leading his armies against 
the hereditary power of himself and _ his 
descendants, for if the Hohenzollerns were 
defeated and democracy ruled in Germany 
it would add tremendously to the rising 
power of the people in the Empire of the 
Romanofts. 
It becomes plainer every day that the 
war is a struggle for democracy and a test 
of the ability of democracies to survive. 


ATROCITIES AND ASININITIES 





HE shooting of the English Red 
Cross nurse, Miss Edith Cavell, 
for helping British prisoners to 
escape; the continuing Zeppelin raids on 
London, which kill non-combatants; the 
beginning of Austrian bomb-dropping on 
Venice; the Turkish massacres of the 
Armenians—these continue to prejudice 
the neutral world against Germany and all 


her works. And among her enemies these 
things breed a spirit of revenge far keener 
than any enmity developed by a fair fight. 
They breed a feeling that is against any 
settlement by compromise, a_ bitterness 
that is out of all proportion to the num- 
ber of people involved. 

If Germany feels sure of ultimate victory, 
it is folly for her to stimulate her enemies to 
the last possible effort by making them ex- 
pect neither humanity nor generosity when 
they surrender. If Germany does not 
feel sure of complete victory, she can look 
forward confidently to seeing her asinine 
atrocities chalked up heavily against her 
and her allies on the day of settlement. 

Not the least of the German asininities 
are the continuing bomb and incendiary 
conspiracies which are discovered here. 

No one knows exactly what connection 
the German Government has with the 
incendiaries and bomb makers in this 
country who are trying to destroy muni- 
tions and munition ships leaving our ports. 
But these attempts are too frequent not 
to be carefully planned. They are all 
in Germany’s interest. It hardly seems 
reasonable to believe that carefully planned 
campaigns which are in Germany’s inter- 
ests are entirely unknown to the Ger- 
man Government. 

These bomb and burning conspiracies 
have not succeeded in appreciably stopping 
the flow of munitions, but they do increase 
the sense of resentment which every Amer- 
ican has that Germany holds us so cheaply 
in estimation that she carries on such out- 
rages among us, particularly with the 
Lusitania still not disavowed and still 
unatoned for. 

At the same time certain Germans in 
this country with American citizenship 
papers are using the votes thus acquired 
against the President of the United States 
because he did not acquiesce in Germany’s 
violation of our rights—which even Ger- 
many now admits was unjustifiable. These 
political efforts of the German-Americans 
are not spontaneous. They have a history, 
a very enlightening history, to which Amer- 
icans with their customary good nature 
have paid little attention in the past. 
There is a very interesting glimpse of this 
history fifteen years ago in Mr. William 
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Roscoe Thayer’s “Life and Letters of 
John Hay.” 

This German propaganda has gone on 
unmolested in the past, but there is no rea- 
son that it should continue. The Presi- 
dent was right in calling upon the Nation 
to speak and act against those who use 
their citizenship for alien ends: 


The only thing within our own borders that 
has given us grave concern in recent months 
has been that voices have been raised in America 
professing to be the voices of Americans, which 
were not indeed and in truth American, but 
which spoke alien sympathies, which came 
from men who loved other countries better 
than they loved America, men who were par- 
tisans of other causes than that of America and 
had forgotten that their chief and only allegi- 
ance was to the great Government under which 
they live. These voices have not been many, 
but they have been very loud and very clamor- 
ous. They have proceeded from a few who 
were bitter and who were grievously misled. 

America has not opened its doors in vain to 
men and women out of other nations. The 
vast majority of those who have come to take 
advantage of her hospitality have united their 
spirits with hers as well as their fortunes. These 
men who speak alien sympathies are not their 
spokesmen but are the spokesmen of small 
groups whom it is high time that the Nation 
should call to a reckoning. The chief thing 
necessary in America in order that she should 
let all the world know that she is prepared to 
maintain her own great position is that the real 
voice of the Nation should sound forth un- 
mistakably and in majestic volume, in the deep 
unison of a common, unhesitating, national 
feeling. I do not doubt that upon the first 
occasion, upon the first opportunity, upon the 
first definite challenge, that voice will speak 
forth in tones which no man can doubt and with 
commands which no man dare gainsay or resist. 


The American Truth Society, a pro- 
German organization which has attacked 
the President and the United States Gov- 
ernment in the interests of Germany, re- 
cently telegraphed the President that Con- 
gressman Bennet of New York, a Republi- 
can, was elected by their efforts as a re- 
buke to the American Government. This 
should cause Mr. Bennet some embarrass- 
ment, and it should be a warning to the 
rest of us to drop all other political dif- 
ferences until we have cleansed the coun- 
try of the hyphenates. 
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THE NOTE TO GREAT BRITAIN 


HIS task of championing the in- 

tegrity of neutral rights 

against the lawless conduct of 
belligerents, arising out of the bitterness 
of the great conflict which is now wasting 
Europe, the United States unhesitatingly 
assumes.” 

This is the keynote of the long note sent 
by our State Department to the British 
Government. The note explains carefully 
and courteously that we cannot admit 
that the British blockade is effective or 
legal; that we cannot acquiesce in a British 
policy based upon their expediency and 
not on international law; and that “the 
United States cannot with com- 
placence suffer further subordination of its 
rights and interests to the plea that the 
exceptional geographic position of the 
enemies of Great Britain requires or jus- 
tifies oppressive and illegal practices.” 

The note very accurately states in legal 
language the prevailing public feeling in 
the United States. 

We believe that our rights are as import- 
ant when we are at peace as those of any 
other nation are when it is at war. If we 
did not believe this, we should have to go 
to war to get our rights on an equal basis 
with others. We with all other nations 
have agreed to accede certain unusual priv- 
ileges to nations at war, but these privileges 
are fixed and agreed. They cannot be 
changed at the fighting nations’ conveni- 
ence. If we did not maintain this position, 
we should not be honest in our declaration 
of neutrality and we should lose our self- 
respect. If the necessity of maintaining 
this position hurts the Allies and helps 
Germany, most people in the United 
States will be sorry, for the majority want 
the Allies to win; yet this feeling will not 
deter us from the obvious duty of main- 
taining our rights against encroachments 
from whatsoever quarter they come. And 
this duty would be incumbent on us as a 
matter of principle whether or not it 
meant much to us commercially. 

But we feel somewhat differently about 
interference with American commerce to 
neutral ports to which British commerce 
goes. If the American people become 
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convinced that the British Government is 
allowing British merchants to capture 
a profitable trade while the British Navy 
interferes with our merchants in their 
effort to get this same trade, we will begin 
to feel that the British blockade is hostile 
to us as well as to Germany. 

No one can help contrasting the tone of 
this note with the notes sent to Germany. 
It is as different as is the difference between 
interfering with trade and murder. There 
is no threat of the use of force, no hint 
of our intentions if our point of view is not 
met. The note by inference at least as- 
sumes that the matters it discusses will be 
amicably settled as did our first note to 
Germany. It is unlikely that this British 
correspondence will ever acquire any other 
tone, for all our diplomatic relations with 
Great Britain for the last hundred years 
indicate that we can reach a satisfactory 
settlement in disputes with that country 
without the use of force. 


THE BALTIC BLOCKADE 


HE main submarine effort has passed 
from the German hands to the 
British. The submarine blockade 

of Great Britain is over. The effort to 
close the Baltic to Germany is under way. 
The possibilities of submarine blockades are 
made somewhat clearer by a glance at the 
means of defense against the undersea boats. 

The German U-boat blockade wrought 
great damage, but it did not seriously 
interrupt the traffic of the British Isles. It 
did not interrupt the transport of British 
troops. It did not reduce the preponderance 
of the British navy. It failed because the 
British learned successfully to combat the 
U-boats. The ceaseless patrol of armored 
speed launches whose draft is so shallow 
that a torpedo passes harmlessly under the 
hull, torpedo boats, destroyers, converted 
cruisers, the battle cruiser fleet, and occa- 
sionally the great battle fleet—these make 
it dangerous for a submarine to come to 
the surface anywhere within the German- 
made war zone. And added to these 
are innocent looking tramp steamers 
which are, in reality, armed decoys. 
Aeroplanes and dirigibles act as scouts, for 
from an aircraft a submarine is visible at a 


depth of one hundred feet. Nets—both: 
floating and anchored—are scattered 
through the war zone; and the British 
harbors are protected by great booms anc 
nets. A Franco-American improvement 
on the microphone, an instrument which 
detects the sound of the propeller of a sub 
marine and the direction in which it is 
traveling, has added to the hazards of the 
U-boats. And a wireless call from the 
microphone station can bring the de- 
stroyer fleet to the scene. 

Perhaps the most remarkable part of 
the British defense against submarines is 
that although the Germans had sunk, up 
to October 14th, according to the British 
official statement, 183 merchant ships ex- 
clusive of fishing boats, not a single trans- 
port or supply ship plying between Eng- 
land and France has been touched. The 
great nets defending the lane from England 
—the floating indicator nets which bob 
down when a submarine runs into one of 
them—the aeroplane and dirigible patrol 
and other devices have rendered the U- 
boats impotent in that area. Submarine 
efficiency depends, perhaps more than in 
other kinds of fighting, on the skill of the 
commander, and so many of the German 
commanders and crews have been lost that 
the former efforts toward blockading cost 
more than they are worth. 


I] 


The British Government officially re- 
ported that in twelve days twenty German 
merchant ships were sunk in the Baltic. 
This is England’s effort to cut off the sup- 
plies that Germany has been getting from 
Sweden. Elsewhere in this magazine Mr. 
D. Thomas Curtin, recently returned from 
Sweden, explains the importance of this 
trade and the commercial battles which 
England and Germany have been fighting 
on the neutral soil of Sweden. The Eng- 
lish submarine blockade, if it were even 
reasonably successful, might deal an effec- 
tive blow against Germany. It has an 
advantage over the German attempt in 
the North Sea in having Russian ports as 
bases and neutral waters as temporary 
havens of refuge. However, both shipping 
and submarines will be handicapped by 
the ice in the Baltic until spring. 
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In the meanwhile German submarines 
have slipped into the Mediterranean, 
there to menace the troop ships and com- 
merce of the Allies, and the Allies’ sub- 
marines slip up the Dardanelles with im- 
punity and destroy the Turkish transports 
on their way to Gallipoli. Up to October 
26th British submarines had sunk 213 ves- 
sels of all descriptions in the Sea of Mar- 
mora. These activities, however, are meant 
at best to harass the enemy. They are not 
main operations in themselves as the Ger- 
man blockade of Great Britain and the 
British Baltic blockade were intended. 


A DISAPPOINTING ELECTION 





HE result of the election of Novem- 
ber 2d was disappointing. The 
Democracy of New York City won, 

which is a misfortune, for the Democracy 
of New York City is Tammany. The Re- 
publicans won in Philadelphia, which is a 
misfortune, for in Philadelphia the Re- 
publican machine is about as bad as Tam- 
many. The draft of the state constitution 
was defeated in New York by an unpre- 
cedented majority and thereby a measure 
of great governmental progress was lost. 

Various people have endeavored to get 
some consolation out of the election, but 
it is a rather fruitless effort. The suf- 
fragists point with gratification to the great 
number of votes which they polled. Yet 
unquestionably they had hoped to carry at 
least one Eastern state, and their failure to 
do so cannot help but be a disappointment. 
Moreover, it is not necessarily true that 
their next effort will be more successful 
than this one. In Michigan, for instance, 
suffrage was beaten by 760 votes in 1912 
and by 106,144 in 1913. 

The Republican Party can congratulate 
itself upon the election of a governor of 
Massachusetts. But even there the Dem- 
ocratic candidate, Governor Walsh, not 
particularly a strong figure, received more 
votes than he received in the previous elec- 
tion. There is not much national signifi- 
cance in this result except as it points a way 
toward a reunion of the Republicans and 
Progressives. In Massachusetts this re- 
union can be accomplished without Mr. 
Roosevelt; nationally, it cannot. 
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The Democratic governors of Maryland 
and Kentucky have been accepted as good 
signs for national Democracy, but the 
pluralities by which they were elected 
were not large enough to be of any par- 
ticular comfort to the Administration. 

The election proved nothing definite 
in national politics, except that Mr. Root 
is not a possible Republican candidate. 
The defeat in New York of the state consti- 
tution, of which he was chief sponsor, 
made this clear. 


REPUBLICAN FAVORITE SONS 


HERE are half a dozen “favorite 

sons”’ of as many states coquetting 

with the public in the hope of 
receiving enough encouragement to an- 
nounce their candidacy for the Republican 
nomination for the Presidency—Senators 
Burton, Borah, Cummins, Weeks, and ex- 
Vice-President Fairbanks. Some of these 
are able men, Senators Burton and Borah 
in particular, but none of them has con- 
vinced the public that he has the ability 
of Justice Hughes or Mr. Root. The very 
evident feeling of the general public that 
Justice Hughes and Mr. Root are abler 
(though the defeat of the constitution in 
New York proves Mr. Root unavailable) 
somewhat dampens the enthusiasm for 
these other candidates. 
over, another even more blighting influence 
over the whole field of choice for a Repub- 
lican nominee: Mr. Roosevelt’s shadow 
stretches from Oyster Bay across the whole 
Republican map. There is little hope of 
the rehabilitation of the party without his 
help. There is no hope against his active 
opposition. If the Republican Party does 
not name some one acceptable to Mr. 
Roosevelt, it can look for his active oppo- 
sition, and, with it, defeat. 

As matters stand now it is doubtful 
that any candidate, even with Mr. Roose- 
velt’s help, could threaten the President’s 
hold upon the public. It seems as sure 
as such things ever are a year in advance 
that he will be reélected. The other 
practically certain fact is that if the 
Republicans want to rebuild the party into 
fighting trim they will have to do it with 
the advice and consent of Mr. Roosevelt. 


There is, more- _ 
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And unless the Republican organization 
has a change of heart (if not a change of 
body) it is not likely to get Mr. Roosevelt’s 
endorsement. It still has too large an 
element of the old stand-patters who have 
their faces turned steadfastly back to the 
days and ways of the McKinley régime, 
who would like to forget the progress they 
made under Mr. Roosevelt. And this Mr. 
Roosevelt will not allow. In the whole 
situation, as far as personalities go, Mr. 
Roosevelt has the whip hand. 


I] 


The Republican Party suffers from the 
lack of a platform as well as from a lack 
of leadership. 

There are four subjects now particularly 
before the public mind on which the Re- 
publicans must present a better programme 
than the Democrats, or convict the Demo- 
crats of failure to carry through their 
plans. These subjects are: 

(1) National defense, (2) the abolition 
of the pork barrel, (3) economic provision 
to meet the conditions after the war, and 
(4) Mexico. 

The present Administration is now 
putting forward measures for national 
defense far more adequate than any 
previous Administration ever advocated. 
If these measures are passed, the defense 
issue will not be worth much to the Repub- 
lican Party, for during fifty years of almost 
unbroken power it left the country unpre- 
pared. In the same category is the pork 
barrel issue. Democrats and Republicans 
alike indulged in the organized waste of 
public money. But the Republican Party 
was the dominant party during the era 
when this abuse assumed its present 
gigantic proportions. Only if the Demo- 
crats fail to provide a remedy can this 
issue be used to help a Republican can- 
vass. 

The problem of meeting the economic 
conditions which shall arise after the war 
is extremely complex. The business inter- 
ests which usually look to the Republican 
Party to give them what they want desire 
a high tariff—on dyestuffs, for example— 
to protect their prices in the home market, 
subsidies for American shipping, and a 
liberal immigration law so that the cheap 
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labor of Europe may come to do our un: 
skilled tasks. 

The Democratic Party, on the other 
hand, representing the consumer, proposes 
to check unfair foreign competition by the 
same laws that operate against unfair 
domestic competition. But in the shipping 
question and the immigration question its 
position is not so clear. Mr. McAdoo 
wants a Government-financed shipping 
company. This is an expedient to get 
ships without a subsidy, but it is not 
essentially a Democratic expedient. The 
Democratic House at the last session 
passed a somewhat stricter immigration 
law than the one we have now, but the 
President vetoed it. 

But however these items in the pro- 
gramme to meet the changed economic 
conditions are handled, the Republicans 
can make capital of them only if the 
country is not prosperous. If prosperity 
reigns, whether because or in spite of the 
Democratic handling of these questions, 
the Democrats will get the credit for the 
prosperity. 

The President has done the right thing 
in Mexico but in the wrong way. Un- 
questionably the majority of Americans 
want Mexico to attend to itself. That is 
also the main idea underlying the Presi- 
dent’s policy toward that country, But 
the agencies through which the Adminis- 
tration worked fumbled the policy so that 
it was much misunderstood both in 
Mexico and at home. And if Carranza 
cannot improve matters in that unhappy 
country, the Republicans will be able 
to make some capital out of the Mexi- 
can issue. 

Altogether, then, the Republicans can 
only adopt a policy of watchful waiting 
for the Democrats to measure up to the 
tasks before therm. If the Democrats 
fail the failure will spell opportunity for 
the Republican Party. 


IT] 


The most interesting question, there- 
fore, in our political situation from the 
national and from both partizan stand- 
points is whether or not the Democratic 
Party will continue to make good. That, 
of course, depends upon the President's 
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ability to maintain his leadership. He 
gained his leadership by directing the 
passage of a great legislative programme. 
He easily demonstrated that his was the 
biggest personality in Washington. He 
put in practice, more than any other 
recent President, the theory of responsible 
leadership by the Chief Executive. He has 
the power and the prestige which success 
breeds and the confidence.and support of 
the general public. 

On the other hand, he has a much smaller 
majority in the House of Representatives 
than he previously had. There is a new 
leader of the House whose capacity to 
lead and to follow is still to be tried. The 
programme that will come up this winter 
is not, like the original programme, called 
for by the party platform. All Demo- 
cratic Congressmen are not necessarily 
committed to it. The Democratic majority 
is not large enough to warrant dispensing 
with the Tammany delegation, which is 
somewhat disgruntled over its lack of 
patronage. 

Yet, notwithstanding these difficulties, 
the chances seem bright for the passage of 
the first adequate plan of national defense, 
for the furtherance of our relations with 
South America, for the growing prosperity 
of the country, and perhaps for definite 
progress against the pork barrel abuse. 


SIMPLIFYING NATIONAL DEFENSE 


HE Army and the Navy both exist 

for one purpose: national defense. 

Major Charles D. Hine, formerly 

in charge of the organization work on the 

Harriman and other railroads, suggests that 

the two departments be consolidated into a 
department of defense: 

“Navigation of the air over both land 
and sea emphasizes the necessity for am- 
phibious central administration. Wire- 
less permits the local unification of con- 
trol which is the essence of military effec- 
tiveness. 

“The absence of complete local control 
in combined land and water operations has 
often caused partial results if not total dis- 
aster. It may be safely asserted that it 
is the exception rather than the rule when 
maximum combined efficiency is obtained 


‘tion was 
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by codperating the forces of the Army and 
the Navy. 

“Our Navy Department was segregated 
from the War Department and given an 
independent status in the administration 
of President John Adams by act of Con- 
gress approved April 30, 1798. The mo- 
tive power of ships of that day was wind. 
Land transportation was confined to men 
and animals. All extensive communica- 
by human messenger. The 
steamship, the railway, the telegraph, the 
telephone, the automobile, the motor 
boat, the wireless, the submarine, the 
airship, the really long-range gun were all 
unknown in 1798. Their existence in 
1915 demands simplicity and directness of 
method to offset complexity and intricacy 
of mechanism. Flexibility of personnel 
alone can give full force to the magic possi: 
bilities of scientific material. 

“In the same big Government buildin; 
in Washington are two Secretaries and two 
sets of officers, who for the main part find 
their activities running in parallel lines. 
The Secretaries of War and of the Navy 
are, from the viewpoint of business ad- 
ministration, performing similar service. 
The Adjutant General of the Army, as the 
head of its bureau of personnel, finds his 
counterpart in the Chief of the Bureau 
of Navigation. The Quartermaster Gen- 
eral of the Army becomes of necessity for 
the time being a desk officer, as does the 
Chief of the Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
counts in the Navy end of the building. 
The Chief of Ordnance in the Army and the 
Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance in the 
Navy study the same immutable laws of 
matter applied to the resistance of con- 
tainers, the flight of projectiles, or the 
composition of explosives. The Surgeon 
General of the Army and the Surgeon 
General of the Navy deal with similar 
hygiene and the same anatomy whether 
the treatment be given ashore or afloat. 
The Bureaus of Construction and Repair 
and of Yards and Docks of the Navy 
Department, having to do primarily with 
naval things, find less in common with the 
Engineering Bureau of the War Depart- 
ment, which plans and constructs fortifica- 
tions, buildings, dikes, harbors, and jetties. 
The motive power branch of the Navy, 
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now miscalled the Bureau of Steam En- 
gineering, has, no complete counterpart 
in the War Department. 

“The fundamental error has been in at- 
tempting to reason that because some 
bureaus of the two departments are ad- 
mittedly different, therefore all bureaus 
must be highly segregated. The practical 
conclusion should be that all bureaus 
should be consolidated when that is 
possible, and only such left segregated as 
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may be necessitated by the essentials of the 
problem of national defense.” 

Major Hine has pointed out that this 
suggestion is not altogether new. Presi- 
dent Garfield, when chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, and General 
John M. Schofield, when Secretary of War, 
both recommended it. But the increasing 
complexity of the machinery of war makes 
it more and more necessary to simplify 
their management. 


OF INVESTING 


THROUGH BANKERS 


Every month the Woriv’s Work will publish in this part of the magazine an article on 
experiences with investment and the lessons to be drawn therefrom. 


LITTLE more than a year 

ago, a man who lives in one 

of the suburban towns not far 

from New York City called 

at the office of the Wor Lp’s 
Work to discuss the advisability of putting 
a considerable amount of money into the 
stock of the corporation that controlled 
the International Correspondence Schools. 
The man explained that the stock, which 
was being offered at the time at $125 a 
share, had been called to his attention by 
a friend, a former student in the schools, 
whose subsequent career had been eloquent 
of the genuine value of the educational 
work which the institution had long been 
carrying on. He said he had read a good 
deal about the institution, that he had 
become deeply impressed with its purposes 
and its methods, and that he had decided 
he would like to become a partner in its 
laudable and apparently sound enterprise. 
But he realized that he ran the risk of 
allowing sentiment to control his judgment 
in too great a degree, and that when it 
came to investing hard-earned money in 
any way whatsoever sentiment could not 
safely be allowed to enter into the calcula- 
tions. He wanted to know, therefore, 
what conclusions were deducible from the 
facts about the stock as they might be 
weighed on neutral ground. 


In the discussion which followed, the 
attempt was first made to impress upon 
this prospective investor’s mind that the 
manner in which this corporation made its 


financial statements placed practically | 


insurmountable difficulties in the way of 
determining the status of the shares at 
all accurately. It was suggested, for 
example, that the statements of earnings 
as regularly furnished to stockholders were 
much too abbreviated to enable one to 
judge whether the business, which on 
account of its many peculiar phases could 
not logically be compared with any other, 
was being carried on with due regard for 
efficiency and economy—and this not- 
withstanding that rather substantial sur- 
pluses were being shown from year to year. 

It was pointed out that of the corpora- 
tion’s assets, then standing at the impres- 
sive total of about $16,000,000, a very 
considerable part was made up of securities 
of certain affiliated corporations about 
which there was an almost complete lack 
of essential information, and that such 
assets might conceivably be of little more 
than nominal value. 

And, finally, it was explained that the 
corporation had branched out along cer- 
tain lines of activity apparently only 
slightly compatible with its fundamental 
purposes, and that in so doing it had almost 
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certainly had to assume what might be 
called “contingent liabilities,’ which 
might prove serious handicaps. Unfortun- 
ately, no means of measurement of these 
liabilities had up to that time been provided. 

Other shortcomings of somewhat dif- 
ferent significance were called to the 
investor's attention; for instance, the 
remarkably active and extensive way in 
which the principals in the corporation’s 
management had engaged in the promo- 
tion of a number of untried industrial 
ventures, in many respects of doubtful 
promise; and, again, the way in which 
these promotion activities were being 
generally looked upon as affecting the 
underlying structure of the established 
enterprises of the group, notwithstanding 
that there was not in all cases direct inter- 
corporate relationship. 

In short, the only conclusion which it 
seemed possible to draw from an ad- 
mittedly inadequate supply of essential 
facts was that, to say the least, purchase 
of the stock would involve risks of both 
capital and income which the average 
investor could not afford to take. 

But the case was one of the many in 
which the investment critic is necessarily 
at considerable disadvantage in justifying 
his conclusions. At the close of the inter- 
view, the caller was obviously, at most, no 
more than half convinced that he could 
not as safely rely, with possibly slight 
qualifications, upon the representations 
about the merits of the stock as made by 
the corporation’s officers themselves. In 
any event, he wrote a letter a short time 
afterward, in which he said he had pur- 
chased a number of the shares, although 
not as many as he had originally intended. 

A few weeks ago he wrote again. This 
time his letter was very brief. It said: 

“You were right. Now I should like to 
have your opinion of the revelations in the 
enclosed document. What do you think 
of the outlook?” 

Adversity had overtaken the corporation 
at last and its complete collapse had been 
narrowly averted only by the prompt and, 
In many respects, public-spirited action 
on the part of local bankers, with the 
codperation of a few individual investors. 
Dividends had been cut off and the stock 
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had declined in value until it was quoted 
nominally at only about $28 a share. 

At their annucl meeting about the middle 
of the year the stockholders had been 
astounded to learn officially that of the 
$16,000,000 assets boasted by their cor- 
poration only $49,000 was represented by 
cash—enough to cover scarcely 8 per cent. 
of the outstanding accounts payable. 
They determined to find out more about 
how matters stood, and to that end 
appointed a committee to dg as deeply a: 
possible into the corporation’s affairs. 
After several months of work, with the aid 
of expert accountants, this committee of 
stockholders had summarized its findings 
in a report which was the document re- 
ferred to in the investor’s letter. 

Several reasons were given in the report 
for the corporation’s deplorable condition 
(aside from those directly pertaining to 
the war and its effect upon business in this 
country). A few of the more important 
may be referred to here. Such were: 

(1) The mistake of investing a large 
amount of capital in a manufacturing 
enterprise carried on by a company which 
at the time of the investment had prac- 
tically no domestic and comparatively 
little foreign business, and which lacked 
both means and promise of profitable 
development; (2) the ill-advised policy of 
making advances to this and other affiliated 
enterprises—advances shown on the assets 
side of the books to have amounted to 
nearly a million and a half dollars, subject 
even in more favorable circumstances to 
very large shrinkage and now practically 
uncollectable; (3) the lavish expenditure 
of more than a half million dollars in 
unnecessarily increasing the organization 
for producing new business; (4) extrava- 
gance in expenses of administration and 
operation measured by the committee’s 
discovery of means whereby “the business 
can be conducted efficiently at a saving of 
at least $400,000 a year’; and (5) the 
practice of carrying under the head of 
assets items running into several millions, 
some at greatly inflated values, and others 
“unfairly” treated as assets at all, “par- 
tially to justify a large surplus account.” 

This case is outlined here in its essential 
particulars, not with the idea of making a 
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merit of the judgment (so fully affirmed 
by later developments) which might have 
been the means of saving the man of the 
story from investment misfortune; nor 
yet with the idea of suggesting to investors 
generally any of the short-cuts to the 
science of accounts as a means of criticising 
the management of the corporations which 
bid in one way or another for the use of 
their surplus capital. It is outlined rather 
as an especially striking illustration of the 
sharp and bitter correction which is certain 
to be administered sooner or later to those 
who let their capital out at the bidding of 
any one but a responsible banker. 

The corporation in question had long 
been boastful of its complete independence 
of the machinery of distribution employed 
in the legitimate market-place for securities. 
And for a time it seemed to have made of 
itself a somewhat notable exception to 
established rule and practice. But what 
may have been in the beginning merely 


financial independence became, as experi- 
ence had amply demonstrated it was very 
apt to become, financial license—and the 
inevitable happened. 

Of course, it cannot be denied that 
occasionally the same kind of fiction as that 
discovered in the financing of the enter- 
prise referred to here has manifested itself 
in the financing of enterprises that have 
had the sponsorship of careful, conserva- 
tive banking houses. But such occasions, 
for the most part, have served to show only 
the more clearly what it means to the 
investor to deal with bankers who take a 
pride in their service to clients, rather 
than to become the mere customer of the 
kind of people who frequently masquerade 
as bankers, but who seldom are found to 
have any lofty idea of the fiduciary ca- 
pacity of a banking house; or to participate 
directly in the class of financing that is 
refused and scoffed at by the established 
investment firms. 


THE NEW DEMOCRATIC LEADER IN 
CONGRESS 


MR. CLAUDE KITCHIN, OF NORTH CAROLINA, CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE OF 
WAYS AND MEANS—HIS CAREER AS A POLITICIAN AND HIS VIEWS ON THE 
NATIONAL ISSUES NOW BEFORE CONGRESS AND THE PEOPLE 


BY 


BURTON J. HENDRICK 


IT down, Lenroot! Sit down!’ 
Impatient Joseph Cannon, for 

many years the powerful Re- 

publican Speaker, was thus 
unceremoniously addressing the 

intrepid statesman from Wisconsin. 
The occasion was the debate on the tariff 
bill of 1912. Mr. Claude Kitchin, of 
North Carolina, had for several hours 
been expounding the orthodox Southern 
Democratic attitude. Mr. Lenroot had 
been persistent in his interruptions—to 
his own discomfiture and that of his party. 
“Sit down, Lenroot, sit down!” the 
Speaker insisted. ‘Don’t you know bet- 
ter than to interrupt Claude Kitchin 


when he is talking on the tariff? Don’t 
you know that every time you interrupt 
him you make him stronger? Don’t you 
know that every question gives him a new 
place in which to hit the Republican 
Party? . . . Sit down, Lenroot, sit down.” 

Two things always arouse Mr. Kitchin’s 
finest oratorical shafts. He was attacking 
both of them on this occasion. They are 
the Republican Party and a high protective 
tariff. More than most Southern states- 
men, his political career represents a suc- 
cessful onslaught against the Republican 
organization. Most Congressmen from 
the South are merely the survivors of 
political battles within the Democratic 
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ranks; Mr. Kitchin has actually waged 
red-hot campaigns against formidable Re- 
publican hosts. His predecessor in Con- 
gress was a Republican—an exceedingly 
black man named White; and Republicans, 
of various colors, have represented the 
district off and on since the Civil War. 
Again, the old-fashioned Democratic idea 
of a revenue tariff had for years been Mr. 
Kitchin’s choicest possession. His father, 
a swash-buckling “untamed rebel,” as his 
Northern fellow-Congressmen called him 
—a fiery spirit whom the Baptist Church 
twice expelled for over-indulgence in pro- 
fanity—had taught the present leader this 
sacred doctrine from the cradle. Claude 
Kitchin began reading the Congressional 
Record as a boy of ten—a practice which 
had become an ingrained habit long before 
he himself descended upon Washington. 
Anti-Republicanism and anti-protection: 
these were his great articles of faith; these 
prepossessions explain his success in Con- 
gress; they explain Mr. Cannon’s sugges- 
tion that Republican protectionists stop 
stepping on his toes; they likewise explain 
the fact that Mr. Kitchin, as chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee and 
leader of the majority party, occupies the 
most powerful post of any Democrat in 
the legislative branch. 

His elevation emphasizes again the prom- 
inent part Southerners are now playing in 
national affairs. Strangely enough, North 
Carolina, with Mr. Kitchin chairman of 
Ways and Means and Mr. Simmons chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Finance, 
monopolizes the most influential places 
in both the upper and the lower chamber. 
The Nation has become accustomed to 
this Southern leadership; Mr. Oscar W. 
Underwood, of Alabama, was chairman of 
the Committee of Ways and Means from 
1912 to 1915. 

But Mr. Kitchin represerts a different 
type of Southerner from Mr. Under- 
wood. The touch of the Southland rested 
rather lightly on the gentleman from Ala- 
bama. His father had been a Unionist 
Southerner and a close friend of Lincoln; 
Oscar himself, though born in the South, 
had spent his childhood and adolescence 
In a state so far removed from his native 
soil as Minnesota. Consequently his 


speech contains few traces of the Southern 
accent. His well tailored appearance sug- 
gests, not the cotton planter, but the pros- 
perous Wall Street broker. His city, 
Birmingham—the “ Pittsburg of the South”’ 
—is really a piece of Northern industrial- 
ism planted near certain coal and iron 
mines that happened to be located in 
Alabama. Certain Southern newspapers 
actually objected to Mr. Underwood in the 
Baltimore Convention as a Presidential 


- candidate on the ground that he was no 


fit representative of the South. 

Mr. Underwood’s successor, however, 
has no such disqualification. Everything 
about him, from his genial John Bunny 
face constantly crinkling into smiles, his 
loud voice, which, even in private conver- 
sation, carries at least a hundred feet, to 
his broad-brimmed black hat and his huge 
overcoat, with its skirts trailing in the 
wind, suggests the fine flavor of the agri- 
cultural South. Mr. Kitchin’s personality 
differs from that of Mr. Underwood 
in the same degree that Scotland Neck 
differs from Birmingham. Mr. Kitchin’s 
“ district,’ which embraces Halifax County, 
contains about three Negroes to every two 
whites. It raises in great abundance, not 
pig iron, steel rails, and barbed wire, 
but cotton and peanuts. Perhaps its 
largest crop is an abundant brood of 
Kitchins. Mr. Claude has nine brothers 
and two sisters living; he himself has nine 
children; one brother raises more peanuts 
than any one else in the United States; 
another, after serving several terms in 
Congress, was more recently elected 
governor of North Carolina. Kitchins are 
so numerous that they are sometimes 
found in the law courts fighting on oppos- 
ing sides: Claude’s first case was defending 
a man accused of murder in which his own 
father appeared as prosecutor—and the 
son won the case. But life in the Kitchin 
district is simple, Southern; its interests 
and diversions are essentially agricul- 
tural. By ancestry, education, and in- 
terests, Mr. Kitchin is the embodiment of 
this section. His grandfather was a great 
slave owner; his father fought in the Civil 
War, though he died, in 1901, entirely 
reconciled to the result. The present 
leader’s political career represents the tri- 
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umph of his Southern ideas. Despite his 
adolescent interest in the Congressional 
Record, he had no early ambition for a 
Congressional career. Necessity, not am- 
bition, pushed him into his present emin- 
ence. It was the necessity that has 
inspired so many Southerners—the deter- 
mination of the white element to prevail 
over the black. 


HIS FIGHT ON NEGRO DOMINATION 


This struggle assumed a peculiar phase 
in Mr. Kitchin’s district. In the latter 
*nineties a faction known locally as the 
“fusionists’’ dominated public affairs—and, 
what was more to the point, filled all the 
public offices. A combination of Repub- 
licans, Populists, and Negroes occupied 
every position that paid a salary, and even 
sent a Negro to Congress. Negroes unin- 
terruptedly represented the district from 
1880 to 1900. Mr. Claude Kitchin be- 
came the leader in a great Caucasian up- 
rising against this coterie. He had already 
graduated from Wake Forest College, had 
acquired a comfortable law practice, had 
married, and started to rear a large family. 
His ambition was to become, not a political 
head-liner, but the leader of the Bar in his 
section, a goal toward which he had already 
made good progress. His own success, the 
prominence of his family, the decency and 
sobriety of his life, his fighting qualities, 
and the holy enthusiasm he had for white 
supremacy soon made him the active 
campaigner in this struggle. The attempt 
succeeded. Negro domination ended for 
all time. As already said, there were three 
Negroes to two white men in the district; 
that Mr. Kitchin succeeded showed that 
his methods must at least have been slightly 
extra-legal. A mathematical count of 
noses would clearly have left him on the 
wrong side of the ledger. More than pure 
mathematics, therefore, decided the elec- 
tion. The present leader of the majority 
spent part of his time stump speaking, and 
part nimbly eluding the sheriff, whose 
pockets were packed with warrants for his 
arrest. When the campaign ended Mr. 
Kitchin one day found himself serenely 
sitting as prisoner in court charged with 
intimidating voters. The judge, a white 
Republican, held in his hand a copy of the 


Washington Post. This gave the harrow- 
ing details of a spirited meeting between 
Mr. Kitchin and the white Republican 
teacher of a Negro school. Mr. Kitchin, 
the correspondent related, had called upon 
this gentleman in the interest of main- 
taining public order. The pedagogue’s 
activities were making exceedingly bad 
blood between white men and black. As 
a consequence, there was a general fear 
that race riots might break out on election 
day. Mr. Kitchin now informed the 
learned gentleman that the Democrats 
would hold him personally responsible for 
any disturbance. If the Negroes broke 
loose, the man responsible for their uprising, 
said Mr. Kitchin—nodding at the schoo! 
teacher—would probably be lynched. That 
he might forestall any chance of such blame 
and such punishment falling upon himself, 
therefore, Mr. Kitchin advised the school 
teacher to leave town. The latter took 
the hint and safely deposited his person in 
Raleigh until the crisis had passed. This 
episode, told in great detail in the Wash- 
ington paper, had led to Mr. Kitchin’s 
arrest—and to his position in the prisoner’s 
pen. It was alla plot of political enemies, 
of course; still, circumstantial evidence was 
not lacking. 

“TIs*that a true account of what hap- 
pened?” asked the unfriendly judge, pass- 
ing down the newspaper. 

“Not quite,” replied the culprit. “It 
says that I met the teacher in ‘his house.’ 
Just insert the word ‘school’ between 
‘his’ and ‘house’ and the story is as true as 
gospel. It fills two columns in the news- 
paper, but that’s the only mistake the 
reporter made.” 


A QUIET CONGRESSMAN 


Nothing in the way of punishment, of 
course, was visited upon Mr. Kitchin for a 
little thing like this; the episode in the 
court room had only one tangible result, 
and that was to send him to Congress, of 
which ultimately he was to become the most 
powerful member. His popularity  be- 
came so great that it was unnecessary 
to make any canvass. Mr. Kitchin spent 
the campaign in his office at his law books, 
not deigning even to make a single speech. 
His victory ended the hyphenated Negro 
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Republican régime in his section. From 
1901 Mr. Kitchin has himself represented 
Halifax County in Washington. 


A GENIAL PERSONALITY 


This episode might convey the idea 
that Mr. Kitchin is a Congressman of the 
rough-shod school. This is not the case. 
Geniality has impressed Congress as his 
most important trait. Far from being a 
noisy talker, the open chamber has really 
heard little of him. Any one seeking light 
on Mr. Kitchin’s mentality and opinions 
wi:l get little from a search through the 
Congressional Record. A few set speeches 
there are, especially on the tariff, Kitchin’s 
favorite topic; but the amazing revelation 
is that a man could reach so high a position 
and yet speak so little. Champ Clark 
has said that Mr. Kitchin is one of the 
greatest debaters in Congress; others have 
paid tribute to his knowledge of public 
questions, to his cavalrylike prowess in 
discussion, and to his wit. Most people 
attribute his failure to speak more fre- 
quently to modesty. Mr. Kitchin himself 
says that he has been affected with a kind 
of stage fright. Thus he declares that 
on many occasions he has had the in- 
spiration to get up; many times has he 
felt himself possessed of information that 
would have clarified the situation; but 
fear glued him to his seat. Whenever he 
has spoken, however, he has had good 
audiences; his speeches have abounded in 
facts, logic, and a good natured raillery 
that has given him the dangerous reputa- 
tion of being a humorist. With the ex- 
ception of a speech on Roosevelt—which, 
in 1904, circulated nearly a million copies— 
the Record contains little to substantiate 
these statements. Mr. Kitchin assailed 
President Roosevelt because he had once 
described Jefferson Davis as a traitor, be- 
cause, in his “ Life of Benton,” he had said 
that “through the Southern character 
there ran a streak of coarse and brutal 
barbarism,” because he had written disre- 
spectfully of many of his predecessors, and 
because, among other things, his published 
writings contained equivocal remarks on 
lynching that certainly seemed at variance 
with Colonel Roosevelt’s subsequent de- 
nunciations of that practice. 
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For the larger part Mr. Kitchin, orator- 
ically speaking, restrained himself; he was 
more distinguished as a “cloak room de- 
bater”’ and exercised his influence on legis- 
lation in committee. His honesty, intelli- 
gence, and sincerity stood uppermost. He 
did not betray a legislative vice that es- 
pecially affects his state—a hunger for the 
Pork Barrel, or, as he calls it, the ‘“‘Po’k 
Bar’l.”” He once voted against a public 
building bill that granted a post office in 
his own district. Halifax County con- 
tains plenty of creeks, but Mr. Kitchin 
cannot be prevailed upon to get appropri- 
ations to develop them. In this he ap- 
pears at excellent advantage when com- 
pared to his senatorial compeer, Mr. Sim- 
mons, who is one of the most diligent pur- 
suers of local appropriations in Congress. 
Lumber is one of the greatest industries of 
North Carolina; it testifies to Mr. Kitchin’s 
sincerity that his few speeches were an 
argument for putting this local industry 
on the free list. All but two of North 
Carolina’s representatives, of whom Kit- 
chin was one, voted against free lumber. 


A DISCIPLE OF BRYAN 


Excellent as Mr. Kitchin’s record has 
been, the fact remains that only the 
peculiarities of the American system have 
made him the majority leader in the 
House. He went on Ways and Means in 
1911; the retirement or promotion of his 
Democratic associates have left him the 
ranking member. No country in which 
a real parliamentary system exists could 
present the spectacle we now have at 
Washington: that of a leader of the domin- 
ant forces in the popular branch at variance 
with the head of the Administration. The 
change from Underwood to Kitchin is 
more than a change from a_ pseudo- 
Southerner to one of the unadulterated 
breed; it is a change from an anti-Bryan 
leader to one who distinctly represents 
that wing of the party. Mr. Underwood 
and Mr. Bryan were scarcely on speaking 
terms. Mr. Bryan had denounced Mr. 
Underwood as a tool of the Steel Trust of 
Wall Street; Mr. Underwood had stood up 
in Congress and called Mr. Bryan a liar, 
practically in so many words. Tempera- 
mentally and by conviction the two men 
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disliked and distrusted each other. Mr. 
Kitchin, on the other hand, has always been 
a Bryan man. He hates liquor, gambling, 
and other prevailing vices as ferociously as 
Bryan does himself. Like Bryan, he is a 
Prohibitionist, though he does not believe in 
making this a national issue. More start- 
ling still, at the present juncture of affairs, 
Mr. Kitchin has Mr. Bryan’s pacifist 
enthusiasms. He is, like Mr. Bryan, 
greatly devoted to arbitration. Like Mr. 
Bryan, he has been against increasing the 
Army and Navy. 


HIS VIEWS ON PREPAREDNESS 


So far as the break between Mr. Bryan 
and the President is concerned, Mr. Kitchin 
now stands on the President’s side. He 
thinks Bryan made a mistake in resigning 
and that the President adopted the proper 
attitude toward Germany. However, he 
doses believe—or does at this writing— 
that Mr. Wilson has made a great mistake 
in yielding to the “militarists.” An army 
of 100,000, Mr. Kitchin believes, is large 
enough for defensive purposes, though 
he has no particular hostility to volunteer 
“Continentals.” But the proposed in- 
‘crease in the Navy rouses his wrath. It is 
largely the work, he says, of the munition 
traffickers and the jingoes. On the Navy 
Mr. Kitchin asserts that he is especially well 
informed. He has studied it minutely for 
many years; he served for a time on the 
Navy committee. This great question 
has occupied all his thought in the last 
few months. It has so preyed upon his 
mind that he has literally lost a great deal 
of sleep. It is clearly one of those matters 
of conscience upon which he feels that he 
must disagree with his chief. The American 
people, he says, have been deceived. Con- 
gressional agitators and interested persons 
have persuaded the Nation that it is 
infinitely weaker than it is. In particular 
we have been led astray about Germany. 
Mr. Kitchin declares that the American 
Navy, as at present constituted, is greatly 
superior to Germany’s, and expresses his 
willingness to prove his statement at any 
time. The attempt to demonstrate that 
we are weaker is, he says, a huge conspir- 
acy engineered by people who are guided 
by unworthy motives. This campaign 


has misled the President as well as the 
people. Mr. Kitchin declares that he is 
not opposed to an adequate Navy; he is 
even willing to build against any country 
except England; but he says that in reality 
we already stand second. This view ex- 
plains the circumstance that, while the 
President’s programme for defense was 
filling the papers, Mr. Kitchin, the spokes- 
man of the Administration in Congress, 
was giving out interviews opposing it. 


HIS INDEPENDENCE OF THE PRESIDENT 


This is the question that makes Mr. 
Kitchin’s personality and ideas so import- 
ant. Mr. Wilson, more than any of his 
predecessors, has stood for the party lead- 
ership of the Executive. This is no new 
conception with him; it is the idea he 
preached as a college professor and which 
he successfully practised as governor of 
New Jersey. Many Democratic Congress- 
men have not tamely accepted it. They 
still have old-fashioned ideas about the 
separation of executive and legislative 
functions and the independence of Con- 
gress. President Wilson’s habit of ad- 
dressing Congress at Speaker Clark’s desk 
and his custom of “sending for’’ recalci- 
trants to discuss legislation have somewhat 
irritated these men. Mr. Kitchin natur- 
ally belongs to this class. He greatly 
admires Mr. Wilson; “he is one of our six 
greatest Presidents,”’ he says; although he 
sat in the chamber in close association with 
Champ Clark and Oscar Underwood he 
championed Mr. Wilson’s cause at Balti- 
more from the first. The last session, 
however, found Mr. Kitchin asserting his 
independence of the White House. Al- 
though the heir-apparent to the leadership, 
he opposed several of the biggest Wilson 
policies. He was against repealing the 
Panama tolls provision, against the Ship- 
ping Bill, against the war tax. Mr. 
Burleson, for the Administration, had to 
dance attendance on Mr. Kitchin,-in an 
attempt to swing him into the Administra- 
tion’s camp. Shall we have a Democratic 
leader fighting a Democratic President 
this winter? Mr. Wilson and Mr. Kitchin, 
Washington says, have discussed this ques- 
tion in friendly terms, and clearly under- 
stand each other. There are certain ques- 
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tions, Mr. Kitchin says, that are matters 
of principle with him. Upon these he will 
insist on maintaining his convictions. On 
all others he will give the President the 
benefit of the doubt. He accepts the Presi- 
dential leadership up to a certain point. 
That point, he thinks, is defined by the 
party platform. The President is the leader, 
even over Congress, so far as carrying out 
the party will, as expressed in the plat- 
form, is concerned. When it comes to new 
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issues, however, his leadership is not so cer- 
tain. But Mr. Kitchin is willing to accept 
the Wilson leadership even in these matters, 
unless they involve a question which is 
with him a clear matter of conscience. 

These conflicting ideas do not augur well 
for Democratic harmony. The likelihood, 
however, is that little will be heard of them 
after Congress assembles. If Mr. Kitchin 
opposes, we may be sure of one thing— 
that he does so from worthy motives. 


ARE AMERICANS MORE GERMAN 
THAN ENGLISH? 


AND ARE GERMAN-AMERICANS MORE GERMAN THAN AMERICAN?P—HOW THE 
TENACIOUS GERMAN CULTURE (NOT KULTUR) HAS BEEN STEADILY GIVING 
WAY TO THE AMERICANIZING INFLUENCE OF THE LIFE AROUND 
THE GERMAN IMMIGRANTS IN THE UNITED STATES 


BY 
JAMES MIDDLETON 


I am not deceived as to the balance of opinion among the foreign-born citizens of 
the United States, but I am in a hurry to have an opportunity to have a line-up and let the 
men who are thinking first of other countries stand on one side—biblically, it should be the 
left—and all those that are for America, first, last, and all the time, on the other side. 

; I would a great deal rather be beaten than ostracized. I would a great deal rather 
endure any sort of physical hardship if I might have the affection of my fellow-men. 
We constantly discipline our fellow-citizens by having an opinion about them. That is 
the sort of discipline we ought now to administer to everybody who is not to the very core of 
his heart an American.—Woodrow Wilson. 


There is no room in this country for hyphenated Americans. When I refer to 
hyphenated Americans I do not refer to naturalized Americans. Some of the very best 
Americans I have ever known were naturalized Americans born abroad. Buta hyphenated 
American is not an American at all. For an American citizen to vote as a German- 
American, an Irish-American, or an English-American is to be a traitor to American in- 
stitutions, and those hyphenated Americans who terrorize American politicians by threat of 
the foreign vote are engaged in treason to the American Republic—Theodore Roosevelt. 








ROBABLY no question occu- 
pies the American mind to-day 
more than that of the Ger- 
man-American. Americans are 
seriously asking whether the 
hyphen performs a purely descriptive 
function or whether it stands for disloyalty 
and possible disunion. Is the German- 
American, a German or an American? 


Native patriots refuse to believe that he 
can be both. In case of difficulties with 
Germany would his sympathies go to his 
adopted country or to his Fatherland? 
Judged simply on the basis of numbers, 
the question assumes serious proportions. 
If our citizens of Germanic origin should 
solidify into a compact and hostile organ- 
ization, they could make a formidable 
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showing. German contributions to our 
population are very large, though no one 
knows just how many Germans, or German- 
Americans, or people of immediate or 
remote German origin now enjoy Ameri- 
can citizenship. The materials for an 
exact statement do not exist. What, first 
of all, is a German-American? Students 
of immigration statistics use this term with 
considerable elasticity. Many limit it 
merely to American citizens born in Ger- 
many; others stretch it to include native 
Americans one or both of whose parents 
started life on the other side; still others 
apply it generally to all Americans who 
possess a trace of Germanic origin. On 
this last basis Charles M. Schwab, Henry 
C. Frick, John Wanamaker, and Charles 
T. Yerkes, all descendants of the Palatin- 
ate Germans who settled in Pennsylvania 
long before the Revolutionary War—the 
famous “Pennsylvania Dutch”’—are 
German-Americans. According to the 
leading writer of this class, Prof. Emil 
Mannhardt, we have been laboring under 
a huge delusion concerning the racial ori- 
gins of this nation. The dominant trait, 
most people believe, is British. Not at 
all, says Professor Mannhardt; the Amer- 
ican people are primarily Germanic. He 
finds that, of the 100,000,000 who make 
up the American people to-day, about 
27,000,000 trace their origin to Germany, 
whereas only 23,000,000 find their racial 
roots in the British Isles. Despite the fact 
that the national traits and general modes 
of thinking and speaking and of social life 
are English, this country, in its racial origin, 
according to Professor Mannhardt, is an 
outpost of the German Empire. 

It is hardly necessary to examine this 
estimate in detail. The great German 
statistician, Richard Béckh, has reviewed 
and disproved Mannhardt’s work. In 
1775, Professor Béckh finds, there were 
225,000 Germans and their descendants in 
the American colonies. Between 5,000,000 
and 6,000,000 landed here in the nineteenth 
century. Using the familiar methods of 
Statisticians, Professor Béckh calculates 
that there are probably 18,000,000 men, 
women, and children in the United States 
who can lay claim to German origin, 
either in whole or in part. There are 
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several millions whose veins contain noth- 
ing but German blood and there are many 
millions more in whom it is considerably 
diluted. On the same basis, Professor 
Béckh_ finds that America _ shelters 
20,000,000 English and nearly 14,000,000 
Scotch and Irish people. Americans whose 
ancestors spoke English, that is, number 
about 34,000,000; Americans one or more 
of whose ancestors spoke German, 18,000- 
ooo. Any one who studies American immi- 
gration figures discovers one surprising fact: 
that is the large part that England and 
Scotland played in the immigration of the 
nineteenth century. Current discussions 
and agitations make few references to this 
subject. When we think of immigration, 
we think of ships packed tightly with 
Germans, Irish, Swedes, Italians, and, in 
latter days, with Jews and Slavs. In the 
eighteenth century our population was over- 
whelmingly Anglo-Saxon in character; that 
the immigration of the nineteenth cen- 
tury made great additions is a fact we 
seldom recognize. Yet the Englishmen 
and Scotchmen who landed here were about 
as numerous as the Irish, far more numer- 
ous than the Scandinavians and Italians, 
and made a fair second to the Germans. 
In that period 5,000,000 Germans canie, 
3,800,000 Irish, 3,000,000 English and 
Scotch, 1,400,000 Scandinavians, and 
about 1,000,000 Italians. In addition 
we received 1,000,000 immigrants from 
Canada; if we add these to the arrivals 
from England and Scotland, we have a 
total of 4,000,000 against 3,800,000 Irish 
and 5,000,000 Germans. English-speaking 
immigrants numbered nearly 8,000,000 
against 5,000,000 who spoke German. If 
we add to these the descendants of 
4,000,000 English-speaking natives who 
occupied the Atlantic Coast in Washing- 
ton’s time—and these “native Americans” 
of a hundred years ago had exceedingly 
large families—we have reasons enough 
for the persistence in the United States of 
the English tongue, English laws, customs, 
and “culture.” 

Still, in the larger sense—that larger 
sense which regards Englishmen them- 
selves as Teutonic—America is a Germanic 
nation. With the start which the Ger- 
manic element has gained, there seems 
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little chance that the Latin, the Slav, or 
the Semite will gain a numerical predom- 
inance. Americans who believe in the 
superiority of the civilization of north- 
western Europe can, therefore, rest their 
souls in patience. And, in the narrower 
sense, Germans have made great contribu- 
tions to the American population. Next 
to the British Isles, the German Empire 
is the American Fatherland. German 
blood is far more pervasive than most 
Americans suspect. As though subtly 
conscious of racial affinity, it mingles with 
tie Anglo-American fluid far more readily 
than does that of any other immigrating 
race. There are few Americans who, if 
they scan their family tree carefully, will 
not find some traces of it; few who have 
not at least some relative who has married 
into the German stock. Just as contem- 
porary Americans have forgotten that Ger- 
man immigration is a movement that has 
bzen going on in good volume for two hun- 
dred years, and has given us such institu- 
tions as the county fair, Santa Claus, the 
Christmas tree, the kindergarten, and rye 
bread, so have they overlooked the sub- 
terranean stream of Germanism that waters 
a good section of American life. There 
are many American John Smiths whose 
ancestors reached these shores as Johann 
Schmidt, many Carpenters whose name 
was originally Zimmermann, and many a 
Taylor who embarked on his American 
career as a Schneider. Many important 
American families trace their origin to 
Germany. Johann Jakob Astor, whose 
great-grandson, William Waldorf, is now 
contributing liberally to the cause of the 
Allies, spoke English with a German ac- 
cent. The Vanderbilts are Dutch, which 
is, of course, Low German. The Have- 
meyers, Leiters, Drexels, and Rhinelanders 
are long established American families of 
German origin. Johann Peter Rockefeller, 
ancestor of Standard Oil, was born in 
Germany in 1682. General Custer, the 
great Indian fighter, was directly des- 
cended from a Hessian general, who, after 
fighting in the Revolution, decided, like 
thousands of his comrades, to stay in the 
United States. Bayard Taylor was Penn- 
s/lvania Dutch. 

Practically all these families, however, 
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belong to the “native American”’ stock; 
their ancestors figured in the large German 
immigration of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries, the pioneers who came 
chiefly from the Palatinate, established 
large communities in Pennsylvania, and, 
with the Scotch-Irish, played a large part 
in opening up the Western country. In 
the main, these Germans were religious 
refugees, and they form a class quite dis- 
tinct from the larger German influx of the 
nineteenth century. This latter immigra- 
tion, in certain respects the most remark- 
able in history, divides naturally into two 
classes: that extending from about 1848 
to 1870, and that extending from the latter 
date to the present time. These two 
classes represented differences as great as 
the Germany of 1848 differed from the 
Germany of the last forty years; the 
changed character of the Fatherland, in- 
deed, finds its expression in the changed 
character of the individuals who passed 
through Castle Garden. 


GERMANY BEFORE THE REVOLUTION OF 1848 


In 1848 there was really no Germany, 
except in a _ geographical sense. The 
Germans who came in that and succeeding 
years did not call themselves Germans. 
They were Bavarians, or Hessians, or 
Wiirttembergers, or Saxons, or Prussians. 
They knew no kaiser—they had had merely 
kings and grand dukes; there was then no 
German Empire, no German navy, no 
German colonies, very little German ship- 
ping or foreign trade. In “kultur” the 
lands from which they came had hardly 
emerged from the feudal period. Taxa- 
tion and misgovernment robbed the peas- 
ant; his wages averaged perhaps thirty 
cents a day, he lived upon black bread, 
smeared with goose grease in place of 
butter, and if he had a small piece of meat 
on Sunday he belonged to the more pros- 
perous classes. In the early ’fifties, when 
immigration averaged about 45,000 a 
year, the condition of these peasants was 
particularly severe, as there had been fail- 
ures in the vintages and the potato yield. 

It may seem strange that living condi- 
tions of this kind should have produced 
a high grade of immigrants. The fact re- 
mains, however, that the Germans who 
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came over in the ’fifties and ’sixties repre- 
sented valuable additions to American 
citizenship. They had a high appreciation 
of the political and industrial opportunities 
that awaited them on this side. They were 
idealists in government, they had loyally 
supported their princes in crushing Napol- 
eon. In doing this, however, their aim was 
not to set up again the autocratic political 
system which Napoleon had overthrown. 
But this was the practical result. The 
Congress of Vienna placed all the petty 
princelings and kings back on their thrones 
and reéstablished the old absolutisms. 
This led to the revolutions of 1848; the fail- 
ure of the political upheavals left the 
sturdy Southern Germans discontented 
and caused thousands to emigrate. Large 
numbers, the most conspicuous of whom 
was Carl Schurz, were political exiles. 
These men were republicans; for years 
after settling here they plotted to set up a 
republic in Germany. Some regarded them- 
selves merely as sojourners, looking fondly 
to the time when they could return to a 
democratized Germany. 





TWO CLASSES OF GERMAN IMMIGRATION 


A fact of the greatest significance is that 
these men, for the larger part, were South- 
ern Germans, not Prussians. In 1855 
William J. Brownell published carefully 
collected statistics of the immigration 
which had flowed into this country up to 
that time. His figures have the utmost 
interest. He arranges his newcomers from 
the Fatherland under two heads: those 
from “Germany” and those from “Prus- 
sia.” He found that, from 1819 to 1855, 
1,206,087 had come from Germany and 
35,905 from Prussia. In 1854 we had 
received 35,963 immigrants from Germany 
and only 8,955 from Prussia. This shows 
clearly that in overwhelming majority our 
German immigration, up to 1870, came 
from the southern states—Bavaria, Baden, 
the Palatinate, Saxony, Wiirttemberg, and 
certain smaller states; those parts of the 
present empire which, historians and ethnol- 
ogists tell us, represent the finer and softer 
side of the German character. They 
came from the land of Goethe, Schiller, 
and Wagner, not from the land of Bis- 
marck, Moltke, Von Tirpitz, and Von 
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Hindenburg. And these non-Prussians 
showed their finer traits in this country. 
The mass, as already said, were peasants, 
but there were thousands who belonged 
to the educated classes, with a large sprink- 
ling of scholars, poets, journalists, and 
teachers. In certain sections of the North- 
west many German colonies excited a 
mild ridicule among the more homespun 
American backwoodsmen, who used to 
call them “Latin farmers.” These men 
established the German-American press 
upon an intelligent and substantial founda- 
tion; they organized the German theatre 
in certain large cities, and they did a great 
work in spreading an appreciation of 
music in this country. Indeed, from 
practically all viewpoints, these Southern 
Germans were settlers of the highest 
class. One characteristic above all others 
distinguishes a good immigrant from a 
poor one. It is not a question of illiteracy 
or worldly possessions. The one pre- 
eminent point is this: does he bring his 
wife and children with him? Southern 
Italians, Slavs, Greeks, and Asiatics do 
not do this in appreciable numbers; this 
means that they are not really settlers and 
prospective citizens, but merely sojourners. 
But these mid-century Germans came in 
families, sometimes in communities. They 
brought not only their womenfolk and 
children, but their community clergymen 
and physicians, their domestic and agri- 
cultural implements. They were as truth- 
fully pioneers as were the passengers of the 
Mayflower—as were their own countrymen 
who came in large numbers a hundred 
years before. 


THE DREAM OF WISCONSIN 


Jealous Americanism, it is true, some- 
times distrusted them. At times these 
Germans showed a separatist tendency. 
They had no great empire at their back, 
but German “kultur,’’ even sixty years 
ago, possessed their minds. The most 
zealous aspired to establish a Deutschtum 
in the United States; to erect a kind of 
German Quebec. These enthusiasts se- 
lected Wisconsin as a place to found an 
exclusive German state. It was planned 
to divert the mass of German immigration 
here, to establish German as the legal 
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language, found a German university and 
German schools, and to make the courts 
and the legislature German. Many even 
hoped to create a German-American lit- 
erature. This, however, proved only a 
dream. The fact was that life in this 
country became so interesting that the ties 
with Germany rapidly loosened. The politi- 
cal situation here interested the new Ger- 
man citizens. Certain Pan-Germans have 
shown the tendency to rewrite American his- 
tory much as they have rewritten European 
history. Just as certain Germans have 
“discovered” that Michael Angelo and 
Titian were not Italians but Germans, and 
that Shakespeare “improves” by being 
translated into German, so other Pan- 
Germans on this side have discovered that 
Abraham Lincoln was a German—his real 
name, they say, was Linkhorn—and that 
Germans really started the anti-slavery 
movement. Not Garrison, but Karl Fol- 
len—a name probably unfamiliar to most 
Americans—was the original abolitionist. 
Though this view is absurd, the fact re- 
mains that the Germans early espoused the 
Northern cause and did much to elect Lin- 
coln President. Before the slavery agi- 
tation became acute, they were, for the 
most part, Democrats—natural worship- 
pers of the Jeffersonian ideal; as the Union 
issue drew closer, however, they went over 
to the Republicans and they fought splen- 
didly in the Civil War. Nearly 200,000 
enlisted, and several German generals, the 
most famous of whom were Carl Schurz 
and Franz Sigel, rose to eminence. In 
fact, these Germans displayed a high grade 
Americanism in every regard: they tilled 
the soil profitably, they educated their 
children, they early became citizens, they 
participated in public life, they fought 
heroically for their new country, and they 
easily fraternized and assimilated all the 
essentials of citizenship. 


THE ERA OF PRUSSIAN IMMIGRATION 


In the Civil War German immigration 
decreased. About 1871 it started again 
ona large scale. The Austrian and French 
wars and the economic losses they caused 
the Fatherland probably gave the move- 
ment its new impetus. In the three years 
1871, 1872, and 1873, 373,344 arrived 
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at Castle Garden. These Germans repre- 
sented almost a different race from those 
who had come earlier. In the first place they 
came as Germans—not primarily as Bavar- 
ians, Saxons, and Prussians; they were the 
subjects of a new and powerful empire. 
Their nation had just won an amazing 
victory. The heavy taxation and mili- 
tarism that followed had largely forced 
this new immigration; still the conscious- 
ness of their new national importance 
affected their outlook. Religious and polit- 
ical persecution had inspired the earlier 
immigration; economic pressure impelled 
this latest movement. The newcomers 
after 1870 knew little of revolutions and 
republicanism; the broad acres of the West 
offering a homestead to every family on 
easy terms, and the city markets for 
skilled labor were the temptations that 
beckoned them on. They were not ideal- 
ists — primarily they were seeking the 
fleshpots. They were hard-headed, prac- 
tical, enterprising men. They felt that 
they were giving much to the new country 
—giving perhaps even more than they 
received. Pride characterized these im- 
migrants of the ’seventies and ’eighties, just 
as republican idealism had marked those 
of the earlier period. Statistics do not 
tell us how many were Prussians and how 
many Southern Germans; but the Prussian 
note was now distinctly heard. “They 
were mostly of the working class,” says 
Frederick Miinch, a German student of 
the subject, referring to the immigrants of 
this period, “with far better schooling than 
the same class of thirty years before. In 
comparison with the earlier immigrants 
they were overbearing, dissatisfied with 
conditions as they found them in their 
new country, and too well impressed with 
those they had left at home.” 

Despite this tendency Deutschtum ap- 
parently made little headway. In the 
decade from 1880 to 1890, 1,450,000 Ger- 
mans arrived in America. This was the 
high-water mark in the German immigra- 
tion. The rapidity with which American- 
ism absorbed all these Teutons was a 
constant grievance to the Fatherland. 

Recent manifestations have indicated 
that our German-Americans still have 
a certain allegiance to the Fatherland; pre- 
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vious to the war, however, the barriers to 
assimilation were rapidly breaking down. 
The greatest of these, of course, was the 
language. Though nearly one fourth of 
our white population, either partly or 
wholly, is of German stock, the German 
language has shown little vitality in its 
struggle with the English. The Germans 
established German-speaking private 
schools, German theatres, German news- 
papers, and German book stores. German 
immigrants invariably brought up their 
children to speak the German tongue. 
They made as conscientious attempts to 
preserve their language as the French in 
Canada did to preserve theirs. But they 
have not succeeded so well. The magic 
of American life has defeated German 
attempts at separatism. German writers 
refer sadly to the fact that German children 
learn to look down upon German customs 
and the German speech. They refuse to 
be Teutonized; they regard it as “high 
time”’ to resemble the native stock. Hence 
they dislike the German schools and insist 
on attending the real American institutions. 
Consequently their English speech is un- 
distinguishable from that of the “old 
stock.”” German-American homes pro- 
vide a queer kind of polyglot. The old 
folks will address questions in German 
to the young people, who usually answer 
in English, both sides understanding. 
Strangely enough, German-Americans 
sometimes seem ashamed of knowing 
German—unconsciously they resent any 
imputation that they are at all different 
from other Americans. Consequently, 
until the outbreak of war, Teutonism 
was dying out. German newspapers were 
losing circulation and advertising. Ger- 
man theatres were losing patronage and 
deteriorating in artistic quality. German 
schools were struggling for existence and 
German bookstores were going bankrupt. 
Some Lutheran churches were even using 
English in their services. 

During the last fifteen years certain 
influences have worked hard to preserve 
Teutonism in this country. Pan-Germanism 
has not overlooked the presence here of 
many million Germans. The building of 
the German fleet, the rise of German in- 
dustry and the German mercantile marine, 
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the great progress of Germany in science, 
manufacturing, and the industrial arts, the 
determination of the Kaiser to extend 
German influence throughout the world— 
all this has reacted upon Germans in this 
country, especially those who have arrived 
in recent years. The immigration that 
followed 1870, as already described, repre- 
sented different ideals from that of earlier 
years and presented a more fruitful soil for 
German agitators. Such agitators there 
have been in abundance. 


PAN-GERMANISM IN THE UNITED STATES? 


In 1901 the German-American Alliance 
was founded. The date is significant; it 
is the period when the German Navy 
League started its activities, when Anglo- 
phobia became a ruling German passion, 
when the Kaiser became especially out- 
spoken in demanding his. place in the sun. 
It is difficult to believe that the German- 
American Alliance was not an outpost of 
Pan-Germanism in this country. In 
seventy-five years German-Americans had 
founded an endless number of organiza- 
tions—singing societies, turnvereins, shoot- 
ing clubs, and the like. These associ- 
ations were entirely harmless; their general 
purpose was to promote social intercourse 
and give exercise to well known German 
tastes. The purpose of the German Alli- 
ance is to federate all these societies—to 
organize them into a unit for the glory of 
Germany. It seeks to have German 
taught in the public schools, “it recom- 
mends the establishment of educational 
associations as centres for fostering the 
German language and literature, a sys- 
tematic investigation into the part played 


by Germans in the development of their — 


adopted country, in war as well as in 
peace, and in all fields of German-American 
activity from the earliest times on, as a 
basis for commencing and combining a 
German-American history.” Its consti- 
tution keeps it aloof from party politics; 
but it “reserves the right to defend its 
principles vigorously, also in the field of 
politics, should they in any manner be en- 
dangered.”’ Clearly, therefore, the German- 
American Alliance aspires to be a political 
organization for the perpetuation of Ger- 
manism in the United States. Its national 
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president, Mr. C. J. Hexamer, has noisily 
advocated the German cause in recent 
months. The president of the New York 
State Alliance, Mr. Alphonse G. Koelble, 
was recently quoted in the newspapers— 
incorrectly, he afterward said—as advising 
Germans not to fight for the United States 
in the event of war with Germany. The 
chairman of the New York Alliance legisla- 
tive committee, Mr. Henry Weissman, 
lately disgraced himself and his organiza- 
tion by denouncing President Wilson as “a 
political bankrupt,” because of his German 


policy. 
THE WAR AND TEUTONISM 


The Alliance claims to have 2,000,000 
members; to what extent the member- 
ship is perfunctory, and to what extent it 
represents undying allegiance to the Kaiser, 
is not apparent. Certainly the war has 
made many Americans remember a fact 
they had nearly forgotten—that they them- 
selves, or their immediate ancestors, were 
from Germany. It has put new life into 
the German newspapers here, which have 
greatly increased in circulation. It has 
inspired many agitations and statements 
that have angered that vast majority of 
Americans who have lost all traces of their 
national origin. The present year has cer- 
tainly witnessed a revival of Teutonism. 
But, in the opinion of most observers, this 
represents merely a national sympathy of 
Germans with the German cause, and does 
not fundamentally affect their American 
allegiance. As history has shown, the 
efforts of German-American alliances are 
artificial—they cannot change certain fun- 
damental facts. These facts are that Ger- 
mans, in the second generation, refuse to 
speak German, preferring the American 
idiom, that they will not patronize Ger- 
man schools or German theatres, and care 
little for German newspapers and _ books. 
German girls, in the second generation, 
have a decided tendency to marry 
Americans of native stock; a few years 
in American public schools and Amer- 
ican social life makes the hausfrau 
career unattractive. The Germans have 
never affiliated as a mass with any party; 
there is no reason to think that they will 
now. These facts reach the heart of the 
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problem; a war may disturb things tempor- 
arily, but not permanently. It is absurd 
to suppose that twelve to seventeen mil- 
lion people of Germanic stock, most of 
whom have never seen Germany, who 
speak precisely the same kind of English as 
their fellow citizens and are a product of 
the same institutions, can be organized 
in a cohort for the glory of the Kaiser. 
Human nature does not function that way. 

This does not mean that certain ele- 
ments in our German population have not 
behaved in reprehensible fashion. The 
conduct of the German-American press has 
been little less than infamous. In the 
negotiations between the United States 
and Germany over submarine warfare 
they have invariably taken the German 
sice, have justified the barbarity of the 
Fatherland, and lost no chance to sneer at 
American pretensions. The editors of many 
of these are probably honest; numerous 
other editors, however, such as George 
Sylvester Viereck and Henry Braun, have 
been caught sidling up to the German 
Treasury with their hands behind their 
backs. Professional Germanism and, in 
a few cases, professional Irishism have 
joined hands in an attempt to utilize the 
United States as an instrument for the 
destruction of England. These perform- 
ances, indeed, represent the professional 
attitude. But the orator always attracts 
more attention than the millions whose 
business is not to stir up trouble but to 
earn a living and educate their children. 
Perhaps these newly arrived Pan-Germans 
whose business is to agitate really be- 
lieve that they can organize the “German 
vote” and defeat President Wilson’s re- 
election. That they have such hopes is 
evidenced by the meeting of representa- 
tives of forty-six German-American organ- 
izations at Worcester, Mass., in October. 
These societies are all within Massachu- 
setts, and their representatives voted a 
resolution declaring their belief in ‘the 
desirability of unitedly discussing the 
question of gubernatorial candidates,” and 
added, “‘ we are firmly opposed to the re- 
election of Woodrow Wilson as President 
of the United States.”’ The prospect of 
success in these efforts, however, is not 
disturbing. 
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ITALY AND THE GREAT WAR 
I. A SPIRITUAL EXERCISE IN “SACRED EGOISM” 


HOW ITALY CUT THE GORDIAN KNOT-—-NATIONAL HONOR IMPERILLED BY NA- 
TIONAL INTEREST—-ALBANIA AND THE ADRIATIC—ITALY FACE TO 
FACE WITH RUSSIA AND THE SERBS——COLLISION—PAN- 
SERBISM AND ITALIAN IMPERIALISM 


BY 
W. MORTON FULLERTON 


cumstances that have given him a peculiarly intimate and confidential relation to 

European politics. As an associate of the late M. de Blowitz in the Paris office of 
the London Times, and later as M. de Blowitz’s successor as correspondent there, Mr. 
Fullerton had extraordinary opportunities to study international affairs through personal 
acquaintance with the foremost statesmen. It was during his service with the 7imes that 
Mr. Fullerton outlined the formation of the entente between England and France a year 
before it occurred. His book, “Problems of Power,” published in 1913, clearly showed the 
inevitability of the conflict which began a year later, and is still probably the most illumin- 
ating analysis of the causes of the Great War. The following article is the first of a 
series on the aims and personalities of the strategists of diplomacy.—THE Epitors. 


M' FULLERTON is an American who has lived abroad for many years under cir- 


It is high time to leave a policy of expedients, of opportunities, of entanglements 
and crooked ways, of parliamentary hypocrisy, concealment, and compromise that char- 
acterizes the languid life of worn out nations, and return to the virgin, loyal, simple, 
logical policy that derives directly from a moral standard, that is the consequence of 


a ruling principle, that has always inaugurated the young life of peoples that are 
called to high destinies —Mazzini: ‘To the Italians.” 

Neutrals are almost always sacrificed, and peace is usually concluded at their ex- 
pense.—Ancient maxim of the princes of the House of Savoy. 


HE history of the world war 
is almost entirely a history of 
hesitations. The word “hesi- 
tation” provides a convenient 
key to most of the war’s 

mysteries. Germany willed the war and 
for years had been preparing it. But 
England’s “hesitation” to do the one 
thing needful—make Germany understand 
that she was not afraid of war, and stood 
shoulder to shoulder in arms with France, 
not only in the week preceding the German 
invasion of France, Belgium, and Luxem- 
burg, but during the four or five years 
before the fatal August of 1914—caused 
the particular war that occurred just when 
that war occurred. On the other hand, 
if France and Russia and Italy, prudently 
pacific Powers, had not chronically “hesi- 


tated” ever since 1904, in face of wanton 
German aggression, a world war would 
have come earlier than it did. Again, 
after the Great War broke out, the record 
of the nations, great and small, has been a 
series of continued-stories of “hesita- 
tions.” But there are “hesitations” and 
“hesitations.” The sole problem for the 
historian is to arrive at a clear statement 
of the nature of these hesitations. Each 
nation has had its own reasons for delay, 
its own special and often tragic decisions 
to make as regards neutrality or active 
participation. The blow dealt by the 
hammer of the German Thor, on the 1st of 
August, 1914, was so astounding that the 
impact was felt in every country of the 
planet. The account of how the nations 
reacted constitutes almost the entire 




















KING VICTOR EMMANUEL AND CROWN PRINCE UMBERTO OF ITALY 


In August, 1913—one year before the outbreak of the Great War—Austria proposed to attack Servia and 
appealed to Rome for coéperation. Italy refused to sanction such an attack 
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FORMER PRIME MINISTER GIOLITTI 
The leader of the anti-war party in Italy, who strove 
to prevent Italy from declaring war upon Austria and 
was forced to retire by popular feeling in consequence 
subject matter of any adequate history of 
our time. The immediate reactions of 





PRINCE VON BULOW 
Former Chancellor of Germany and one of its most 


skilful diplomats. He was sent to Rome as the last 
hope of the Teutonic allies to placate Italy. He failed 
in his mission 
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France and Russia; the less immediate 
and hesitant, yet definitive, reaction oi 
England; the hesitation of Italy during 
a period of nine months; the hesitation 
for more than a year of the Balkan Powers; 
the singularly interesting hesitations of the 
United States—all these long delays, read- 
justments, procrastinations, belated de- 
cisions, slowly dissipating illusions are so 
many separate chapters in the most inter- 
esting record of historic psychology that 
human annals have to show. The chapter 
of the hesitations of Italy—Guerra o 
neutralita?—is one of the most instructive; 
and it is not one of the least honorable. 
It may instantly be stated that Italian 
hesitations were in reality Italian prepara- 
tions. It will be seen that, unlike France, 
unlike England, and unlike Russia, Italy, 
when she went to war, was prepared for 
war, and prepared both morally and ma- 
terially. Italy was not driven into war 
against her will. Italy decided to make 
war only after a resolute and remarkable 
effort to weigh in the balance the relative 
profits and losses of neutrality and inter- 
vention. This operation took some time; 
but when it was concluded it was clear to 
Italy that neutrality would be folly; that 
to make war would be to act wisely; and 
that, as a matter of fact, the war was “her 
own” war. 


For thirty-two years, Italy had been a 
member of the Triple Alliance, the partner 
of the German and the Austrian and the 
Hungarian. That the maintenance of the 
Triple Alliance made for peace, no _his- 
torian has ever doubted. It was, indeed, 
an almost ideal method, invented by Bis- 
marck, for preventing war between Austria 
and Italy. It had, furthermore, for Ger- 
many, the admirable advantage of con- 
verting Vienna and Rome into German 
prefectures, and thereby consolidating 
German domination in a Europe already 
gagged and rendered inarticulate by the 
bonds of the Treaties of Frankfort and of 
Berlin. The German Chancellor, Prince 
von Bilow, has declared with reason (La 
Politique Allemande, page 75) that rarely, 
if ever, has the history of Europe beheld 
an alliance so solid. Italy formed an 
integral part of it from 1882 to the spring- 











PREMIER ANTONIO SALANDRA 
exclaimed the Premier, “‘I declare that we refuse to be the subjects or protégés of 


“In the name of Italy, 
any one. The dream of universal domination is shattered. The world has risen in revolt” 
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time of 1915, and the Alliance was regu- 
larly renewed, whenever it lapsed, in the 
interests—let it be repeated as often as 
the Germans may desire—of world peace. 
Prince von Bilow tells the soberest of 
truths when he remarks that the Alliance 
was an instrument conservative in its 
tendencies and that, founded to maintain 














Italy, the third member of the pact, parted 
company with her fellows. For thirty 
years she had stifled in her soul every 
memory of a long half-century of Austrian 
tyranny. When the Great War broke out 


a million men of her own blood were 
still doing obeisance to the Monarchy of 


the Hapsburgs. No wonder that Count 





BARON SIDNEY SONNINO 
He declared that Italy desired to exhaust every chance of realizing her national aspirations [recovery of 
the Austrian provinces inhabited by Italians] before having recourse to war, but that the problem of com- 
pensations must be settled on the basis of the Italian provinces of Austria demanded by the popular sentiment 


of nationalist Italy 


the European status quo, it was necessarily, 
in so far as it went, a temporary guarantee 
of peace. 

These are statements that no competent 
observer of European events will dream of 
contesting. Moreover, the circumstances 
of the destruction of the Alliance are the 
best proofs of their accuracy: indeed, it 
was only when the Alliance ceased to be an 
instrument of conservative tendencies, and 
when its character was altered by one of 
its partners, who thought to use it for 
revolutionary, even anarchic, ends that 


Nigra remarked once to a German states- 
man: “Austria and Italy must be either 
allies or enemies.” 

It was natural to feel and to say that 
Italian intervention in the war would be 
the moral condemnation of Austria- 
Hungary and Germany. Indeed, Ger- 
many’s motive in sending Prince von 
Bilow, her subtlest negotiator, to Rome 
to prevent the declaration of war was, no 
doubt, prompted as much by a desire to 
forestall the moral effect throughout the 
world of Italian intervention as to post- 
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pone the strategic consequences of the 
arrival of a million Italians in the Alpine 
passes leading toward Munich and Vienna. 
German intelligence is a dull instrument of 
perception; its normal incapacity for in- 
tellectual sympathy, the difficulty it always 
experiences in shifting, even for temporary 
critical advantages, to the point of view 
of others, has uniformly exposed it to 
characteristic blunders that have con- 
stantly wrecked the diplomatic interests 
of the German State; and this partial 
blindness to every “verity”? not stamped 
with the Prussian hall-mark has_ been 
aggravated to almost total cecity by the 
all-consuming pride of the race. Never- 
theless, some glimmering of light reaches 
the be-curtained pupils of the colossal 
Prussian eye-ball; and the desperate man- 
ceuvres of the Wilhelmstrasse to prevent 
Italy from cutting loose from the stifling 
death-grip in which she had been so tightly 
held by Austria and Germany for thirty 
years showed that Germany knew that, 
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THE LATE MARQUIS DI SAN GIULIANO 


Whose diplomacy had much to do with carrying 
Italy into the war on the side of the Entente 


for the “neutral” nations, an _ Italian 
decision to declare war would be tanta- 











THE FORMER FOREIGN MINISTERS OF ITALY AND AUSTRIA 


The late Marquis di San Giuliano and Count Leopold Berchtold. 


A week before the outbreak of the war 


the former protested that Austria’s ultimatum to Servia was contrary to the spirit of the Triple Alliance and 


that Italy would be under no obligation to aid Austria in the event of war. 


the author of the ultimatum 


Count Berchtold was ostensibly 
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mount to a casting vote settling the verdict 
of guilty. 

But though an Italian declaration of war 
was bound to be the moral condemnation of 
Austria-Hungary and Germany, it is 
truer still—and this is a far more important 
point—that Italian non-intervention, at 
the outset of the war, was an even more 


birthright as a nation, and had solemnl\ 
warned Austria-Hungary that she could 
never be counted on to further the Pan- 
German pretension, to shatter the inde- 
pendence of Servia, while upsetting in the 
Balkans that balance of power which was 
one of the main safeguards, as well, of 
Italian independence. Who knew, further- 














RACCONIGI 
Here, in 1909, Czar Nicholas of Russia and King Victor Emmanuel of Italy, accompanied by their Min- 
isters, laid the foundations of an entente cordiale, the basis of which was their common hostility to the am- 
bitions of Germany and Austria in the Balkans 


striking condemnation of the Central 
Powers. 

The public opinion of Europe and the 
world was ignorant, on the 1st of August, 
1914, of the fact revealed by Signor Giolitti 
on December 5, 1914, that in August, 1913, 
during the Balkan War, Austria-Hungary 
had definitely proposed to attack Servia; 
that on that occasion—and a year before 
the murder of the Archduke Franz Ferdi- 
nand—Vienna had appealed to Rome to 
céoperate in giving a definitive quietus to 
the troublesome Servian nation; that Italy 
had refused to belie the idealism of her own 


more, in the first weeks of August, 1914, 
when the German armies were plunging 
through the neutral territories of Belgium 
and Luxemburg, in their mad rush toward 
Paris, and when an anxious world was 
wondering what Italy would do, that, a 
week before the declaration of war, Austria- 
Hungary and Germany were warned by 
their ally that, in the opinion of Rome, the 
Austro-Hungarian demands for an apology 
from Servia were a flagrant infraction of 
the Triple Alliance? Skeptical as to the 
optimism even of a Delcassé, and of those 
few students of European politics ac- 
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The Ambassadors at Paris of Italy and Russia, who helped to lay the foundations of the entente cor- 


diale which in the present war became an open alliance. 


Signor Tittoni is also in large part responsible 


for the cordiality which exists between Italy and France and England 


quainted with the facts, who had never 
flinched in their confidence that, in case 
of war due to Austrian or German aggres- 
sion, Italy would part company with her 
allies, the public opinion of the world 
feared to behold the Italian fleet bombard- 
ing Bizerta and Corsica, and asked itself 
whether the summits of the Franco- 
Italian Alps were not already echoing the 
thunder of shells bursting from guns which 
Italy owed to a French inventor. 

The fears and the miscalculations of 
world opinion were based on a complete 
misconception of the clear aims of Italian 
policy. The clauses of the Triple Alliance 
had never been published. If Austria, by 
this pact, secured firm guarantees against 
the possibility of Italian expansion in the 
“unredeemed” Italian regions owing alle- 
glance to the Hapsburg monarchy—the 
Italian Alsace-Lorraine—Italy, also, had 
obtained quite appreciable compensations. 
Italy had prohibited Austro-Hungarian 
aggression in the Balkans, and had pre- 
served the Latin sea inviolate. In fact, 
Clause VII of the famous pact blocked the 





Austrians, and the Germans as well, on the 
road to Salonica. It even bound the 
Hapsburg monarchy to engagements di- 
rectly contrary to the principle of the Pan- 
Germanic dreams of the Drang nach Osten. 
It made, in all its implications, for a stable 
Balkan and Macedonian world. “Austria- 
Hungary and Italy,” said this clause, 
“whose sole aim is preservation of the 
status quo in the East, bind themselves 
so to use their influence as to avoid any 
territorial change capable of prejudicing 
the interests of either of the contracting 
Powers. They will offer each other all 
possible explanations as to their respective 
intentions as well as with regard to the 
intentions of other Powers.” 

Nothing could have been franker or 
more comprehensive than this: it was a 
reciprocal promise, if not of sincere, at all 
events of constrained, codperation. Yet 
Austria-Hungary, as was seen by the 
revelation of Signor Giolitti of December 
5, 1914, fulfilled only a portion of this 
contract when, in 1913, she apprised Italy 
of her intention to attack Servia. Indeed, 
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the very fact of “offering explanations” 
as to such intentions as these was in itself 
a breach of the clause which she hypo- 
critically pretended to be respecting. For 
let it not be forgotten that she had assured 
Italy that her “sole aim” was the “pre- 
servation of the status quo in the East,” 
and that she had promised to codperate 
with Italy in doing all in her power to 
prevent any territorial change. 























COUNT OTTO VON BISMARCK 


Who devised the Triple Alliance between Austria- 
Hungary, Germany, and Italy as a guarantee of the 
peace of Europe. As the Alliance bound those Powers 
“so to use their influence as to avoid territorial change 
capable of prejudicing the interests of the contracting 
parties” and especially to preserve the status quo in 
the Balkans, it did for a long time stave off the in- 
evitable conflict in that region 
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Thus, in 1913, she had sounded Ital: 
as to Italy’s interpretation of a_ pact 
concerning which, however, there could 
be no sort of ambiguity, and she had 
learned that Italy—still resentful because 
of the rigor with which, during the Turco- 
Italian War in 1911, the Austro-Hungarian 
ally had invoked this very Clause V]| 
and thus effectually vetoed any bombard- 
ment by the Italian Fleet of the Albanian, 
that is to say Ottoman, coast-line of the 
Adriatic—meant, while protecting her own 
interests, to keep to the letter of her pact, 
and to defend the sovereign rights and 
independence of the Servian peoples. 
Neither Vienna nor Berlin, therefore, had 
the right to feel the slightest shock of 
surprise when, on July 25, 1914, a week 
before the declaration of war, the Italian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Marquis 
di San Giuliano, wrote to the Italian Am- 
bassador in Vienna with regard to the 
Servian ultimatum: 


Signor Salandra [the Italian Prime Min- 

ister] and I have observed to Herr von Flotow 
[the German ambassador] that Austria had 
not the right, according to the spirit of the 
Treaty of the Triple Alliance, to take such a 
step as it has taken at Belgrade without a 
previous agreement with her allies. 
We therefore declared to Herr von Flotow 
that, in virtue of the method adopted by Aus- 
tria, the defensive and conservative character 
of the Treaty of the Triple Alliance was essen- 
tially altered as regards Italy, and that Italy 
was under no obligation to come to Austria’s 
assistance in case she, in consequence of this 
step, were to find herself at war with Russia, 
because in that case any European war would 
be the result of an act of provocation and 
aggression on the part of Austria. 


This language was clear: even Prussian 
shortsightedness could not mistake its 
meaning. But it was not only clear; it 
was impeccably loyal. The allusion to 
Russia, however, had a mysterious air. 
It must have seemed to Count Berchtold 
and to Herr von Jagow as perhaps border- 
ing on Italian malice. Russia? Why 
Russia? Who had commissioned Italy 
to raise that bugaboo? Why allude to 
Russia at all, since Austria’s contemplated 
action as regards Servia was avowedly a 
mere “punitive expedition,” and was not 
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conceived with any intent of upsetting 
the status quo in the East? Was it not 
already disloyal on the part of Italy even 
to suggest that Russia could resent the 
efforts of Austria-Hungary to suppress 
such anarchistic propaganda as that which 
had resulted in the murder of the Arch- 
duke, an atrocious act of the same nature 
as those acts of anarchy which the Czar’s 
Government had so often had to suppress 
with an iron hand? Was not the duty of 
Italy obviously to support her ally, Ger- 














KING NICHOLAS OF MONTENEGRO 


With his daughter, Queen Helena of Italy. At the 
outbreak of the war he sent word to the King of 
Italy: ‘‘We put our confidence in Italy. : 
Help us to win the place awaiting us on the steps of 
the altar of justice!” 


many, in an effort to draw the ring round 
the little Servian cockpit, and to help 
Austria to “localize the war?’’ What, 
after all, was such a declaration as this of 
the Marquis di San Giuliano but an act of 
treasonrP . . . ; 

As the Berchtolds and the Jagows rea- 
soned thus, simultaneously they must have 
whispered to each other: “Racconigi!” 

Racconigi? It was at Racconigi that, 
in 1909, King Victor Emmanuel and the 
Czar had met for a quiet talk. Moreover, 
they were accompanied at the time by 
their Ministers. What had they said and 
done there? Their business had been a 
simple one. The Czar, who is one of the 
idealists, not to say fanatics, of peace in 
Europe, and Victor Emmanuel, who is the 
custodian of Italian honor, and who was 
then bound by Clause VII of the Treaty 
of the Triple Alliance to help Austria and 
Germany to keep peace in the Orient, had 
laid at Racconigi the foundations of an 
Entente Cordiale between Russia and Italy, 
the exact aim of which was nothing more 
or less than the maintenance of that 
very status quo which Italy and Austria 
had sworn to defend! In other words, the 
Racconigi agreement was one of those 
curious “re-insurance”’ treaties of which 
the type had been admirably fixed by Bis- 
marck himself when, with the same pen, 
almost with the same ink, with which he 
signed an alliance with Austria, he en- 
dorsed a certain famous counter-guarantee 
of security with the Czar. Italian diplo- 
macy had evidently been to a good school. 
But if Italy had thought it prudent to sign 
with Russia a re-insurance treaty for the 
maintenance of Balkan status quo, it was 
obviously because she had had her excel- 
lent reasons. She had, indeed, begun to 
doubt the sincerity of her partners. She 
had come to share Russia’s apprehensions 
concerning German and Austro-Hungarian 
aspirations in the Balkans, and at Trieste, 
and in the Adriatic. When, therefore, 
after her own war with Turkey, and after 
the Turco-Balkan War and the I[nter- 
Balkan War, she beheld a discontented 
Austria contriving to destroy the tem- 
porary balance of power and the temporary 
peace secured by the Treaty of Bukharest; 
when she perceived her enemy of a full 
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CROWN PRINCE ALEXANDER, OF SERVIA 


At the moment when Austria handed her ultimatum 
““My Montenegrins are 


Servians and Montenegrins are really one people. 
to Servia the King of Montenegro wired Crown Prince Alexander, his grandson: 


already on the frontier, ready to die for the defense of our national independence” 


half-century pleading with her to belie her 
entire past, to disown the ideals of justice 
and of the freedom of peoples that had 
made her name glorious in the world’s 
annals, and to sacrifice all her dreams of a 
free Italian Italy to the over-weening 
imperialism and the cynical statecraft 
of the Hapsburg and the Hohenzollern 
dynastic interests, she gloriously proved 
herself a traitor to treachery, and remained 
true to herself and her own ideal of Latin 
and Christian civilization. 

“What could it profit the resurgent 
Italian people to gain provinces and to 
lose its own soul?” asked one of the makers 
of opinion in England. “In the name of 
Italy” exclaimed the Prime Minister of 
Italy, “I declare that we refuse to be the 
subjects or protégés of any one. The dream 
of universal domination is shattered. The 
world has risen in revolt.”” The German 
Chancellor, von Biilow, remarked in the 
chapter on Italy in his book on “German 





Policy,” a year before the war, that “the 
value of an alliance is tested only in case 
of war.” The implication of doubt herein 
formulated in regard to Italy’s possible 
conduct in view of a European war was 
inexcusable—unless the phrase was penned 
in bad faith, when it would be less excusable 
still—on the part of a statesman as keenly 
aware as Prince von Bilow of the realities 
of the European situation. But with all 
Prince von Bilow’s experience of men and 
things, his cosmopolitan training, his pro- 
found, even philosophic, acquaintance with 
European history, he was, after all, a 
Prussian statesman; he shared, in spite of 
himself, the conviction of his race that 
diplomacy is only a makeshift, a com- 
paratively poor provisional method of 
composing differences, a system of action 
to be abandoned without a qualm if the 
results thought to be secured by it are 
long in coming, and if a show of force, or 
the diabolic arts of terrorism, are likely 
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j THE KING OF ALBANIA’S PALACE AT DURAZZO 
The Kingdom of Albania, the No-man’s Region of the Ottoman Empire, was created at the close of the 
Inter-Balkan War by Germany and Austria (who by threatening war compelled the acquiescence of the 
Triple Entente), to prevent Servia from obtaining a base on the Adriatic Sea 


to bring about those results more speedily. 
It is interesting to observe that even a 
King Nicholas of Montenegro is_ better 
endowed than a Prince von Bilow for 
the comprehension of international things. 
In October, 1914, the King of Montenegro 
sent to King Victor Emmanuel of Italy a 
remarkable message, which contained the 
following passage: 


This terrible European war .. . is, 
after all, a century old; it is, let us hope, the 
final revolt of the nations oppressed by the 
unjust labors of the Congress of Vienna. . . . 
The neutrality thus far observed by your august 
Italian Fatherland has been a powerful assistance 
to the cause of Right against the cause of Oppres- 
sion. We, the Servians of Montenegro and of 
Servia, who, in turn, are about to conquer that 
national unity which our poets, our thinkers, 
and our sovereigns have sung, implored, and 
prepared, following the path traced by 
Mazzini, Cavour, and Garibaldi, we put our 
confidence in Italy. . . . Help us to win 


the place awaiting us on the steps of the altar 
of Justice! We firmly believe that Italy 
: will inaugurate an era of close and 
friendly relations with the young Slav world, 
which has received from her such immense 
benefits, and which, in exchange, offers the 
coéperation of a young and enthusiastic race 
in the great task undertaken by our Protectors 
[Racconigi! Racconigi!] in the name of Civili- 
zation and Liberty. 


This admirable appeal of the father-in- 
law of Italy’s King was made at what Bis- 
marck used to call “the psychological 
moment.’ The Great War had broken 
out in August, 1914. The message of King 
Nicholas was sent in October. On the 
oth of December, as has been seen, the 
Italian Foreign Minister directed the 
Italian Ambassador in Vienna to inform 
the Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister 
that Italy desired to begin friendly nego- 
tiations with Austria-Hungary, with a 
view to obtaining “compensations”’ from 
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WILLIAM OF WIED ON THE GERMAN GENERAL STAFF, IQI5 


Puppet monarch of a ‘‘convenient” kingdom, which collapsed within five months after its completion, when 
its protectors, Austria and Germany, withdrew their support at the outbreak of the war 


WILLIAM OF WIED, AS KING OF ALBANIA, IQI4 
Selected to rule Albania because as a German he would have no Pan-Slavic ideas, as a Protestant he 
Would be neutral to both Moslems and Catholics, and as a relative of the King of Roumania he would have 
Support in Balkan councils. He reigned but five months 
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Sopyrigl Brow Ss. 
THE HARBOR OF DURAZZO a ee 


Albania contains two excellent ports on the Adriatic Sea, Durazzo and Avlona, which both Italy and 
Servia have long wished to possess—Italy for their strategic value and Servia to gain an outlet to the sea 
that would free her from Austria’s control of her commerce 


that Power for the latter’s infringement of Triple Alliance. Italy had thus waited 
the essential clause of the Treaty of the more than four months since the bom- 
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AVLONA 
On December 25, 1914, Italy seized the opportune moment, when the Triple Entente and Germany 
and Austria were endeavoring to secure her support in the war, to land marines and occupy Aviona in Albania, 
ostensibly to quell the anarchy there, but in reality to further her plan of dominating the Adriatic Sea 
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THE MARQUIS GUGLIELMO IMPERIALI 
Italian Ambassador to Great Britain, who helped persuade Italy to leave the Triple Alliance and join the 


Triple Entente 


bardment of Belgrade by Austria before 
reproaching her ally with disloyalty. 
Even then her representations were made 
in the most courteous and conciliatory 
tones. As to the vital object that she 
had in view, however, there could be no 
doubt whatever, and she lost no time in 
loyally apprising Germany of the full 
extent of her intentions. “Kindly ex- 
plain to the German Foreign Minister,” 
telegraphed Baron Sonnino to the Italian 
Ambassador in Berlin, “the state of public 
opinion in Italy, and the relation which 
exists here between questions of foreign 
policy and matters of domestic politics. 
The current manifested in a portion of 
public opinion in favor of neutrality does 
not mean that it renounces Italian interests 
in the Balkans and in the Adriatic, nor yet 
the national aspirations, but rather that 
it is convinced of the possibility of pro- 
tecting those interests, and of realizing those 
aspirations, while still remaining faithful 


to neutrality.” In other words, Italy 
sincerely desired to exhaust every chance 
of “realizing her national aspirations,” 
that is, of recovering the Austrian pro- 
vinces inhabited by Italians, before having 
recourse to war. The very first thing 
that Baron Sonnino said to Prince von 
Bilow after the ex-Chancellor’s sudden 
arrival in Rome in order to play, in the old 
Bismarckian way, the role of “honest 
broker” between Italy and Austria, was 
that, though the majority of Italians were 
in favor of neutrality, the reason for this 
attitude was the belief that they could 
thereby “realize some of the national 
aspirations”; and the Minister added with 
singular force: “It is possible that the 
solution of this problem may even affect 
the stability of the Government; but 
this is a matter of no special moment. 
The great force of the monarchy of Savoy 
arises from the fact that it represents the 
national sentiment.” 
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It may be said parenthetically that 
later on, when all efforts of peaceful 
negotiation had been vain and Italy 
finally declared war on Austria, the Chan- 
cellor of the German Empire, Herr von 
Bethmann-Hollweg, was to give his mali- 
cious version of this great verity of the 
unity of feeling between the House of 
Savoy and the Italian people who owed 
to that House its unity. “With the 
benevolent tolerance and the support of 
the leading members of the Cabinet gorged 
with the gold of the Triple Entente,” 
roared to the Reichstag the irate Chancel- 
lor, “the populace, led by unscrupulous 
agitators, was driven to a sanguinary 
frenzy, which even threatened the King 
with revolution and all men of moderate 
views with assassination if they did not 
give way to the madness of war.” The 
passage is only one more instance, though 
a singularly perfect one, of the phenome- 
nal incapacity of the German intellect to 
understand. the temperament and the 
feelings of the foreigner, and its fatal 
neglect of all “the imponderables” that 
govern individual or national action. Yet 
every competent observer of European 
facts knew, what the present writer had 
pointed out two years before the war, that 
Italy, after the Balkan War, had become, 
in consequence of the readjustment of 
national forces, a preponderant Power in 
Europe, that she would be less inclined 
than ever to further Austro-German expan- 
sion in the Balkans or in the Medi- 
terranean, and that in case of war her 
allies of the Triple Alliance would be well 
inspired in not counting on her. When 
the Great War broke out Italy’s rulers 
knew something of which public opinion 
in Europe had no inkling: the rare oppor- 
tunity now at last offered Italy, owing 
to the Austro-Hungarian attempt to occupy 
Servia, to oblige Vienna to grant her cer- 
tain long-belated ‘‘compensations,” clearly 
provided for by the Treaty of the Triple 
Alliance. With a long-suffering diplomacy 
she spent five months, after her first 
friendly appeal, in seeking to realize her 
idea of “sacred egoism,” protection of her 
national interests; and this ideal she 
sought to realize without making war. 
It was only when she perceived that her 


paramount obligation of being true to her- 
national self could never be fulfilled until 
she had broken with her allies that she let 
loose the dogs of war. 

The policy of “sacred egoism”’ had come 
to fruition. King and people, united in a 
“sacred union’—‘“the great force of the 
monarchy of Savoy arises from the fact that 
it represents national sentiment!’’—had 
taken the step for the realization of the 
national ideal; -but so intent was Italy on 
this ideal that, as will now be seen, Italy 
seemed almost ready, at certain moments 
of her negotiations with Austria, to limit 
her action to the sole realization of this 
dream, and thereby even to repudiate the 
nobler elements of her birthright, all those 
disinterested impulses that the King of 
Montenegro so finely invoked in his touch- 
ing appeal to Italy’s King. This is a 
significant part of the story. It is an 
essential phase of the Italo-Austrian nego- 
tiations, and it cannot be left in the dark: 
just because it is somewhat of a sombre 
phase it must be courageously brought out 
into the light. To suppress it from any 
record of Italian hesitations would be to 
deprive the reader of certain indispensable 
data for the comprehension of the problem 
of Italian national duty, as the Italians 
themselves conceive their duty, their 
interests, and their international obliga- 
tions. It is an episode, moreover, that 
throws a useful light not only on the 
intricacies of the Italian temperament, but 
on the complex question, as well, of the 
hesitations of the Balkan Powers, par- 
ticularly of Servia. 


ITALY’S OCCUPATION OF AVLONA 


On the day after Christmas, 1914, when 
Austria-Hungary had been at war with 
Russia for almost five months, the Austro- 
Hungarian Foreign Minister was suddenly 
informed by the Italian Ambassador at 
Vienna, the Duke of Avarna, that Italy 
felt obliged to land marines at Avlona, 
the Albanian capital. She put forward the 
disinterested pretext of the need of quelling 
anarchy there. The measure, it was ex- 
plained, was to be entirely provisional, 
and there was to be, of course, no question 
of occupying Albanian territory outside 
the town. 
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Now, in taking this very interesting step, 
enabling her to secure so unexpectedly a 
foot-hold in Albanian territory, just at the 
most important strategic point of that 
territory—less than a month, moreover, 
after the opening of negotiations with 
Austria for “compensations” for the lat- 
ter’s assault on Servia—lItaly knew quite 
well the full signification of her action. 
None of the Great Powers, above all the 
Powers of the Triple Entente, protested. 
Those Powers, in fact, had acquiesced 
in the original creation of that opera-bouffe 
State—temporarily governed by the Gil- 
bertian sovereign, William of Wied— 
solely because they had been blackmailed, 
morally bludgeoned, into such acquiescence 
by their rivals of the Triple Alliance, and 
because it had long been their practice to 
do the hests of Germany whenever Ger- 
many blustered and threatened war. In 
order to keep Servia from Durazzo and 
the Sea, Austria and Germany, after the 
Inter-Balkan War, had forced Russia and 
France and England to adopt their ab- 
surd device of creating a neutralized Al- 
bania out of a composite people that was 
not a people and to whom the idea of 
nationality was unknown. Italy, more 
or less half-heartedly, supported her allies, 
because she saw in the plan one immense 
advantage: at all events, that of rendering 
Austro-Hungarian intrigue in a_ region 
that she had long coveted a little less easy 
than in the past. Thus a “Kingdom of 
Albania” was invented and delimited and 
placed under the protection of Europe; 
but it was thereby removed from risks of 
Austro-Hungarian protection. 


THE CONSENT OF THE POWERS 


The recent new status of this No-man’s 
Region of the Ottoman Empire, however, 
in nowise warranted the Italians in seek- 
ing to extend their sphere of influence 
thither. Logically, indeed, it precluded 
the realization of Italian dreams—unless 
it should suit the Powers of the Triple 
Entente to seize the event of the Great 
War in order to try to undo their blunder 
of allowing the formation of an Albanian 
State, and thus to placate Italy by insti- 
gating her to satisfy her ambitions in going 
to Aviona when and how she liked. Such 
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willingty 
granted to Italy by the Powers of the 
Triple Entente, and, as was anticipated, 
Austria was both too busy and too eager 
to conciliate Italy to consider it prudent 
to protest. Moreover, the question of 


authorization was, indeed, 


“compensations” for an even greater 
breach of faith on the part of Austria was 
already being debated between Vienna 
and Rome. That Italy could go to 
Avlona without any serious risk had, 
indeed, come out clearly early in the 
Austro-Italian negotiations. The Austrian 
Ambassador at the Quirinal, Baron Mac- 
chio, had himself maladroitly raised the 
point. It was in one of his first official 
conversations with the Italian Minister. 
But Baron Sonnino had instantly retorted 
to Baron Macchio that when Italy talked 
“compensations” she was not for a mo- 
ment thinking of Albania; “that, in fact, 
that country had no sort of attraction for 
her’; that Italy’s one concern was to 
prevent any other Power from going 
thither; and that, indeed, her chief desire 
was to avoid becoming involved in the 
network of Balkan interests and being 
pitted, for instance, against Servia and 
Bulgaria: the problem of “compensations” 
for the assault on Servia, therefore, must 
be settled on another basis, that of the 
Italian provinces of Austria demanded by 
the popular sentiment of nationalist Italy. 
Baron Sonnino had thus been perfectly 
clear in his statement of the essential 
Italian desiderata, but he had not been so 
intent—and this is the interesting fact— 
on making his own point as to forget the 
implications of the Austrian Ambassador’s 
suggestions as regards taking over a part 
of Albania; and he himself had obviously 
exaggerated in affirming that “that coun- 
try had for Italy no sort of attraction.” 
Thus, a few days later, as has been seen, 
Italy went to Albania, where she occupied 
not only Avlona, but Kanina and Svernez. 
Her Royal Commissioners took over the 
administration of the finances, the police, 
the customs of the whole immediate region. 
This action marked the beginning of a new 
era in the Adriatic. What had really 
occurred was that Italy had thereby 
secured her first guarantees for the domina- 
tion of what she had always regarded as 
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her own private sea. Tripolitania had 
cost her a war. The happy codperation 
and coincidence of two elements, a com- 
placent Triple Entente and a provisionally 
paralyzed Triple Alliance, had won for her, 
at almost no cost whatever, a greater prize 
still: one of the commercial gateways of 
Constantinople. 

By a stroke, then, of admirably au- 
dacious diplomacy Italy had taken posses- 
sion of one of the commercial gateways of 
Constantinople. She had thrown a bridge 
over the Adriatic. The Via Egnatia was 
to prolong once more the Roman-route by 
the Straits of Otranto. Signor Tittoni, the 
Italian Foreign Minister, had declared in 
1904 in the Chamber that Albania was not 
in itself of much importance, but that its 
shores and ports would ensure to their 
possessors “the uncontested military and 
naval supremacy of the Adriatic.” Italy 
had now ensured to herself the earnest of 
that supremacy. The policy of “sacred 
egoism”’ was being justified by its works. 
But, as has been said, so intent was Italy 
on the realization of her ideal that she 
seemed almost ready to limit her action to 
the sole materialization of her own purely 
national dreams, and thereby even to 
repudiate the nobler elements of her birth- 
right, all those disinterested impulses that 
the King of Montenegro invoked when he 
appealed to his son-in-law of Savoy to 
codperate with the Serbs in the struggle 
against Austria. That appeal had been 
touching and pathetic. It breathed no 
rancor; yet, in 1912, the Montenegrins 
had had to abandon Scutari, and the Serbs 
Durazzo, at the bidding of the Powers, 
docile to the injunctions of Austria. 


FRATERNITY OF SERB AND MONTENEGRIN 


That Serbs and Montenegrins are vir- 
tually one people was shown at the very 
beginning of the Great War. When Aus- 
tria presented its ultimatum to Servia, 
the Servian Prime Minister, M. Pashitch, 
sought advice from Cetinge. The Monte- 
negrin Government demurred to giving 
counsel and recommended taking the 
opinion of Russia. It added that, what- 
ever happened, Montenegro stood shoulder 
to shoulder with Servia, that Servia could 
count absolutely on the fraternal aid of 


Montenegro. When, moreover, the Ser- 
vian reply to Austria was handed in, and 
Austria declared it to be unsatisfactory, 
the Servian Crown Prince telegraphed to 
his grandfather, Nicholas of Montenegro, 
thanking him for his reassuring promises. 
By return of wire King Nicholas replied: 
“My Montenegrins are already on the 
frontier, ready to die for the defense of our 
national independence.” 

There was, thus, no doubt concerning 
the solemn sincerity of King Nicholas’s 
appeal to Italy; and these facts should not 
be forgotten in connection with the justi- 
fication which it is now imperative to 
offer of the foregoing remark about Italy’s 
readiness, at a certain stage of her nego- 
tiations with Austria, to repudiate even 
some of her noblest traditions, provided 
she could realize all her national aspira- 
tions without the trouble and expense of 
going to war. 

The proofs of this statement are as 
follows: 

It has been seen that Italy, not only on 
the eve of the Great War, but a full year 
before that war, solemnly informed her 
allies that they could not count on her in a 
policy of aggression against Servia: “in- 
fringement of the territorial integrity and 
of the political and economic independence 
of Servia is contrary not only to Italian 
interests but also to the stipulations of the 
Treaty of the Triple Alliance.” “Never,” 
declared the Italian Government, “never 
can we permit any such infringement.” 
Such an attitude as this was what was to 
be expected. It was discounted by the 
members of the Triple Entente; it was 
one of the main grounds of optimism of 
the Serb states. The certainty of it 
dictated the tone of the King of Monte- 
negro’s appeal to the King of Italy. But 
when Italy went to Avlona she took a step 
which, whatever its advantages, was 
bound, at all events temporarily, to injure 
her cause with the Serbs, and also to im- 
pair the fine quality of the righteousness of 
her dealings with Austria-Hungary. By 
going to Avlona she provided her inter- 
locutor with a dangerous argument im- 
pugning her complete good faith; and 
indeed, as a matter of fact, the initiative 
of the Avlona expedition did turn out to 
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be, in this respect, so dangerous that it 
finally led Italy into adopting an attitude 
and into making certain corresponding 
declarations that deeply compromised her 
with the Serbs. 

It was inevitable and natural that 
Austria-Hungary, when challenged by Italy 
to begin a serious conversation as to the 
extent of the “compensations’—in the 
form of cessions of Austro-Hungarian 
territory—which Austria was willing to 
grant Italy as a price of Italy’s non- 
intervention during the war, should try to 
gain time by raising the question of Italy’s 
action in Albania. That action, she 
argued, was at all events just as much an 
infringement of the Triple Alliance Treaty 
as was, for the purposes of argument, her 
own action against Servia. If the former 
was “temporary police action,” the latter 
was merely a “ punitive expedition” with- 
out a morrow. If Italy wished to talk 
“compensations,” therefore, let the matter 
be taken up in all its bearings. ‘“Com- 
pensations”’ were perhaps due all round. 

If Italy had consented to negotiate on 
this basis it is obvious that she would soon 
have found herself some leagues away from 
the sphere within which it was her firm 
resolve to confine the discussion. The 
question of going to Avlona was a brilliant 
thought, which, from the point of view of 
the Italian Government, had nothing 
whatever to do with the great aims that it 
was holding clearly before it, the realiza- 
tion of the national aspirations: Trent 
and Triest were names to conjure with, 
Avlona meant to the Italian people very 
much less. The Italian Government, 
therefore, refused to allow the Avlona 
question to assume the importance that 
Vienna hoped to ascribe to it, and steadily 
pressed home the question of principle: 
“Will you, or will you not, agree to pay 
for our non-intervention in this war with 
fair strips of your own soil, the unredeemed 
Italian lands we want?” 


ITALY’S RENUNCIATIONS 


This question, first put quietly, was 
reiterated more and more bluntly, until 
finally—it was on the 8th of April, 1915— 
it became a veritable ultimatum. The 
affair of Avlona had now become so much 


a matter of ancient history, so solid an 
Italian fait accompli, that Italy inserted 
it in the list of conditions she presented to 
the Austro-Hungarian Government. She 
gave it exactly the same importance as 
was given to the prospective affairs of the 
cession of Trent, the creation of an auton- 
omous Triest, the surrender of a score of 
Adriatic islands. “Austria-Hungary,” say 
clauses VI and VII of the Italian claims, 
“recognizes the complete sovereignty of 
Italy over Avlona and its bay, including 
Sasseno, together with all the territory in 
the hinterland necessary for their defense. 
Austria-Hungary utterly abandons all her 
interests as regards Albania as delimited 
by the Conference of London.” And for 
so complete, and it may be said so humiliat- 
ing, a surrender by Austria-Hungary of her 
essential dynastic interests, Italy promised 
“to maintain throughout the present war 
strict neutrality as regards Austria and 
Germany, as well as to renounce during the 
war the right of invoking afterward in ber 
favor the disposition of Clause VII of the 
Treaty of the Triple Alliance, Austria-Hun- 
gary making a similar renunciation as re- 
gards Italian occupation of the Dodecanase 
Islands.” 

Whether the King of Italy’s father-in- 
law—still anxiously awaiting, there in the 
Black Mountain beyond the Adriatic, 
some tangible proof that his noble, pro 
domo, above all pro-Servian, appeal was 
being heard in Rome—was kept informed 
of the progress of the conversations be- 
tween Rome and Vienna is a question 
which the present writer cannot answer. 
But that the potentially terrible ‘“ renuncia- 
tions” of Italy were known in political 
circles, and almost in every household, in 
Servia is certain. Yet these renunciations 
were disastrous renunciations for the Serbs; 
for if Austria-Hun ary accepted Italy’s 
proposals she would finally be free to crush 
Servia out of existence without risking 
Italian protest or intervention. What, 
then, had become of Italy’s fine declara- 
tions of only a few months before, when 
she had so solemnly informed her allies 
that never could they count on her to help 
them in browbeating Servia? And what 
of “Racconigi?’” For Trent, and an 
autonomous Triest, and a rectified frontier 
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in the Alps, and about twenty Adriatic 
islands, and a dozen more in the /@gean, 
while already having snapped up so dex- 
terously Avlona and a goodly slice of the 
Albanian hinterland, was Italy, then, 
ready to shatter one of the pillars of her 
policy, the maintenance of the balance of 
power in the Balkans between the Slavs 
and the Germans? For the assurance of so 
glorious a booty, won in a spirit of barter 
and not by war, was she ready to leave the 
hunted: Serb in the lurch and to sacrifice 
thereby one of the noblest of her traditions, 
respect of the principle of nationalities? 
There would appear to be no doubt 
whatever that such was the case. The 
texts are explicit; there is no ambiguity. 
And if such was the case, her only excuse, 
morally speaking, would be that she had 
made up her mind to war whatever 
happened, and yet was bound, in dealing 
with an ally of thirty-two years’ standing, 
not to break off relations without a show of 
reason, and so to manceuvre as to pre- 
serve at all events the rules of the duellist’s 
art. In other words, Italy’s list of con- 
ditions, sine qua non, for maintenance of 
neutrality was hypothetically an_ ulti- 
matum which she knew Austria could not, 
and would not, accept, and which would 
allow her to break the shackles binding 
her to the Triple Alliance. If Austria 
did accept, Italy would recover all her 
irredentist lands without a war; by the 
same token she would render the Triple 
Entente the most serious services by the 
fact of not having gone to war against 
them; and, as regards her treason to the 
cause of the Serbs, that was a matter easily 
enough manageable, for before Austria 
could undertake to profit by the shameful 
clause that she had forced Italy to sign 
the Hapsburg Monarchy would be in the 
dust: a combinazione, in a word, that had 
all the beauty of a construction in the 
fourth dimension! But release from the 


Triple Alliance was, after all, the essential. 
That was the thing that really counted. 
On the supposition that, after all, Austria- 
Hungary would accept the Italian ulti- 
matum, there might be some risks as to 
Italy’s realization of her dream of in- 
dependence; and whatever the services 
rendered to the Triple Entente by the 
maintenance of her neutrality, there was, 
nevertheless, the danger of somehow alien- 
ating those Powers. Those Powers had 
been, no doubt, very active in Rome 
throughout the war. But the activity of 
their ambassadors had been singularly to 
the honor of Italian intelligence. Those 
ambassadors had never for a moment 
ceased to declare at the Consulta their 
confidence in what they conceived to be 
the real Italy. One and all they were con- 
vinced, and they let their conviction be 
known, that Italy would eventually inter- 
vene in the war, and intervene on the side 
of the nations that were fighting for the 
freedom of peoples. To this the present 
writer can bear witness; but they were 
entirely ready to give Italy time, for they 
knew, with her, that il tempo 2 ga- 
lantuomo. They understood Italy’s spe- 
cial plight, all the peculiarities of her 
difficulties. But that somehow she would 
find a way to cut loose from the bonds of 
her alliance, without exposing herself to 
a legitimate charge of treason, they never 
doubted. That there was one chance in a 
thousand of her inability to achieve this 
combinazione was for a long time recog- 
nized. That even that one chance had 
finally and happily vanished was acknowl- 
edged by the perspicacious when they saw 
that, at last, the Italian Nation was be- 
coming articulate, and that the spirit of 
the Risorgimento was once again flying 
on broad pinions, from Sicily to the Alps. 
“What” indeed, “what could it profit the 
resurgent Italian people to gain provinces 
and to lose its own soul?” 


The second article on the Italian phase of the diplomacy of the European war, by Mr. 
Fullerton, will appear in the Wor.p’s Work for January. 








BEHIND THE GREEK AND BULGAR 
SCENES 


HOW THE HAND OF AN OLD QUEEN ROCKED THE CRADLE OF BALKAN HISTORY— 
THE PARADOX OF GREECE AND THE LOGIC OF BULGARIA—A 
SUCCESSFUL CHAPTER IN GERMAN DIPLOMACY 


BY 


GEORGE MARVIN 


N THE shadow land, behind the vivid 
struggle for the Valley of the Morava, 
we discern the figure of an old queen. 
The present King of Greece, Con- 
stantine, was at the time of his 

marriage the hereditary prince of Greece. 
It became a royal question at Athens 
whether to send him for the completion 
of his military education to St. Cyr, in 
France, or to Berlin. Since 1887 two 
French missions had been in Greece: 
one in charge of public works, the other 
reorganizing and reéquipping the army. 
The Prince’s early education had been 
obtained in the national Greek military 
school, which was at that time entirely in 
the charge of the French mission. |t would, 
therefore, have been a natural develop- 
ment of this beginning for the Prince’s 
future military education to be completed 
at the great French school. 

Enters now the old Queen of Denmark, 
mother of King George of Greece and 
grandmother of Constantine. She and 
her son held counsel together. They 
both feared the consequences of sending a 
royal prince for several years to a place of 
republican influences, but King George 
most cordially hated the Germans, against 
whom he had fought as a cadet in the 
Danish navy twenty-five years before in 
the Duchy War. Nevertheless to Berlin 
Constantine was sent, where he became a 
member of the First Regiment of the 
Guards, and while there, six feet of Viking 
in the glitter of a German uniform, he was 
betrothed to the German Princess Sophie, 
the homely sister of the Kaiser. The old 
Queen of Denmark, who had brought him 
to Berlin, managed also his betrothal. 


This seems to have been a very remark- 
able old lady. She has left the impress of 
her character and personality upon the 
affairs of Europe. She was one of the 
divinities that shape the affairs of kings 
and people, rough hew them how they will. 
One of her daughters became Queen of 
England, Alexandra of eternal youth; 
another, Czarina of Russia, mother of the 
present Czar; another, Queen of Sweden 
—she was a great marieuse, as the French 
say. And finally she brought off the 
coup of marrying her grandson into the 
Hohenzollern family in spite of the fact 
that her son, King George of Greece, most 
cordially hated them and all their works. 

Behind the King, too, the Greeks them- 
selves, popularly speaking, have for a 
long time been anti-German. France, 
England, Russia, Les Putssances Pro- 
tectrices, as they used to be called in 
southeastern Europe, had favored the 
independence of Greece in her great 
struggle for freedom. More than that, 
these “protecting powers” had_prac- 
tically closed that struggle by the battle 
of Navarino, when they combined to des- 
troy the Turkish fleet on the 2oth of 
October, 1827. All through that struggle 
for independence Prussia and Austria, 
following the views of the Triple Alliance, 
had thrown the weight of their sympathy 
and influence on the Turkish side. The 
extraordinary thing is that, in spite of the 
King’s sympathies, in spite of the weight 
of popular opinion, the old Queen of 
Denmark “got away with it,” got away 
with her German education for the heredi- 
tary prince and his betrothal to:the homely 
Hohenzollern sister of the Kaiser. Con- 
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BEHIND THE GREEK 


stantine was married to Sophie at Athens 
in October, 1889. 

The King of the Greeks, then, has a 
German military education and a German 
wife. His wife, the Queen of the Greeks, 
we must also remember, is a sister of the 
German Emperor, and family ties run 
strong among the Hohenzollerns. She has 
never been popular in Greece—a clever 
woman, but stiff and formidable, as almost 
all German princesses, barring such glowing 
exceptions as the Crown Princess of Ger- 
many and the Duchess of Luxemburg, are 
apt to be. During her twenty-six years 
of Hellenic life she has shown no instinctive 
adaptability to the country of her adoption 
—as Elizabeth of Bavaria has so notably 
shown in Belgium—and apparently she 
has made very little effort to win popularity 
with the Greeks, who are very free and 
easy in manner and temperament. All 
her subjects acknowledge readily enough 
her substantial qualities, but she does not 
arouse them. 

It goes without saying that the Kaiser 
was keen enough about this match. He 
pooled his interest in the ceremony with 
a long latent desire to visit the Near East 
into a kind of diplomatic Mardi Gras. 
He made Athens in October with a full 
retinue and all the panoply and circum- 
stance of an itinerant court of the first 
magnitude. It was the biggest wedding 
Athens ever saw: Edward, the Prince of 
Wales, was there, Nicholas of Russia, the 
old grandfather King of Denmark, and a 
glittering crowd of grand dukes, lesser 
princes, principalities, and powers. 

But for the Emperor William it turned 
out to be rather an empty show. He was 
very coolly received both by the King and 
the people and his imperial feelings were 
hurt. The Kaiser’s sister has never over- 
come the first impression she made on her 
Greek people, and nothing in recent Greek 
relations with Germany has altogether 
overcome the impression the Greek people 
made in ’89 on the Kaiser. He departed 
sorrowing on his way to Constantinople, 
Where he met the Sultan Abdul Hamid, 
and there and then started with him his 
far-sighted Turkish policy, a policy which 
has resulted in the present alliance. From 
Constantinople the Kaiser sent back many 
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cables to Berlin, full of appreciation of the 
beauty of Stamboul and the possibilities 
of Kultur in the development of Turkey; 
great praise for Santa Sophia but not a 
word about the Parthenon. The great- 
ness of the Kaiser appears in this, that 
though he turned, mortified, away from 
Athens to cement a friendship with the 
arch-enemy of Greece, he still clung to the 
hold he had on the domain which one day 
would be ruled by his new brother-in-law, 
and in the intervening years he has Icft 
no stone unturned to strengthen that hold. 


INCONSTANT CONSTANTINE 


Up to November, 1912, the Kaiser had 
shared the opinion of most good judges in 
Europe—which some of them still enter- 
tain—that “the glory that was Greece” 
was B.C. After two sharply fought wars 
in the Balkans in 1912-13 he began to 
change his opinion of Greece. He saw 
that the army had made some distinct 
progress and he concluded that the King, 
his brother-in-law, was not altogether 
such a stupid fellow as he had at first 
thought him. 

Promptly he came out with a rapproche- 
ment. He made Constantine Field Mar- 
shal in the German army and Constantine, 
to accept this great honor becomingly— 
for with the exception of the old Emperor 
Francis Joseph of Austria he is the only 
sovereign in Europe who is a German 
Field Marshal—made a tour of thanks to 
Berlin, including in his plans at the same 
time visits to both Paris and London. 
Observe again here how the vital play of 
personality weaves its determining thread 
through the story. 

When the Greek King’s train rolled 
into the Potsdamerbahnhof and Con- 
stantine stepped out of his carriage on to 
the red carpet stretched across the quay, 
he was met personally by the Emperor, 
who offered him then and there the baton 
of his new office. Constantine had ap- 
parently not prepared a speech for this 
occasion or had: packed the speech in his 
valise to be delivered ‘‘extemporaneously” 
at dinner—for sovereigns are like other 
great men in this respect—or upon some 
future more formal occasion. At all 
events, he stammered through a somewhat 
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embarrassed reply, which was honestly 
enough impromptu, and in which he dwelt, 
not without a certain gracefulness, on the 
reiterated statement that “he had during 
the victorious war only made an applica- 
tion in the field of the principles which had 
been so well taught him by his military 
education in Germany.” 

Next day that speech, to his great sur- 
prise and embarrassment, was published 
in the Official Gazette at Berlin and tele- 
graphed all over Europe. It was printed 
in the Paris evening papers the same day 
and immediately stirred up a big row there, 
for the French have always considered, 
and rightly, that the renaissance of 
Grecian military affairs was due to the 
work of two successive French military 
missions in Greece. And was not the 
King’s early military education, before 
he was decoyed away into Germany, also 
French? The people in Paris considered 
that Greece owed much more to France 
than to Germany for her victorious Balkan 
campaign. Probably, therefore, they sus- 
pected ingratitude, disloyalty, or even 
international treachery, so sensitive had 
Franco-German relations become since 
the incident of Agadir. 

And so it happened that when the 
Greek King, who himself regretted the 
impression so unfortunately made, changed 
his plans and went directly to Paris from 
Berlin, German shrewdness had already 
produced its desired effect. He was re- 
ceived by President Poincaré and at the 
official dinner given in his honor gave a 
very excellent toast to the Republic, in 
which he warmly recognized the work of 
the French missions in Greece. But on the 
following day, as he left the Hotel Lotti, a 
French mob repeatedly and grossly in- 
sulted him. 

“As long as | live,” said Constantine to 
a Frenchman in Athens, an old and inti- 
mate friend, “I shall never pardon the 
French people for those insults.” 

So now we must add to the old lady of 
Denmark, who by this time is dead and 
gone, and to the Kaiser’s irritated plans, 
and to the quiet German Queen of Greece 
with a will of her own, the King’s anti- 
French disposition. Let us see now why 
the King counts in his nation’s councils. 


No amount of French insult would ma- 
terially affect Greece through a weak 
sovereign. Why should Constantine now 
be strong enough to break two ministries 
and still to oppose successfully—at this 
writing—the great majority of popular 
opinion in his country? 


THE KING AND THE ARMY 


In the war of 1897 Constantine, heredi- 
tary prince, made a very poor showing. 
The country was unprepared, there was no 
money, only the shell of an army. The 
Turks in ’97 plowed straight ahead up 
to the gates of Athens the way the Bulgars 
plowed from their borders through deep 
Ottoman furrows to Tchatalja in 1912. 

After the war of 1897, with a heavy 
indemnity to pay and _ overwhelming 
territorial sacrifices only prevented by the 
Powers, Greek sentiment set more strongly 
than ever against Germany, the friend 
of Turkey, and Constantine, as may be 
imagined, became very unpopular both 
in the army and out. In the army espe- 
cially the opposition to him grew. He 
was charged with giving important places 
to favorites and being unresponsive to 
modern ideas, such.as French commissariat 
and field artillery. Dissatisfaction in- 
creased steadily until in 1906 a revolution 
—in reality a mutiny—took place. The 
garrison of Athens camped outside of the 
city and demanded of King George 
specific military reform. They also de- 
manded that the Court should call a 
Cretan official to be Prime Minister of 
Greece. That man was Venizelos, the 
Cavour of this decade, perhaps of this 
century. 

This extraordinary man has identified 
himself with Greek progressivism and has 
impressed his personality upon the political 
leaders of Europe. Cambon and _ Del- 
cassé consider him the biggest individual 
in Europe to-day. He is, like most Cre- 
tans, slender and tall and very graceful 
of movement. Behind  golden-rimmed 
spectacles shine the most wonderful of 
eyes, large, compelling, naive in their 
expression. His is the personal dis- 
tinction of an aristocrat, manners in- 
stinctive, speech deliberate, and yet he 
has come up out of nothing, the son of a 
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farm laborer. When he speaks in public, 
a rare voice adds to his distinction of 
manner and the charm and magnetism of 
his personality. He grips and holds silent 
every audience he addresses. Such voices 
are not rare in Crete; “it takes the heart,” 
as the French say. He always calls the 
people Pazdia—Children. 


VENIZELOS VERSUS GERMANY 


The first thing Venizelos did was to take 
away from the royal princes all military 
rank except honorary distinctions. By so 
doing he promptly antagonized them all. 
There were four of them. Also, he called 
the second French military mission in 1908, 
whose main work was the establishment of 
the Greek commissariat and field artillery 
which counted, more than any other mili- 
tary ingredient, for the unexpected success 
of the Greek armies in their wars against 
Turkey and Bulgaria in 1912-13. 

When the Balkan War broke in October, 
1912, the world suddenly became aware of 
the real power of Venizelos, for he it was 
who had performed the impossible: had 
knit together the supposedly irreconcilable 
Balkan states into a compact Confedera- 
tion, and had done his work so quietly 
that in all the diplomatic and _ secret 
services of all the Powers of Europe no one 
had an intimation of his plans until 
Montenegro suddenly jumped in on Octo- 
ber 8th. Within a week the combined 
armies of the Confederation were driving 


‘the Turks helter-skelter out of Macedonia 


and Thrace. Almost they drove the Sul- 
tan and his Empire and his armies across 
the Bosphorus into Asia where they belong. 

And at the head of the efficient Greek 
army, a surprise to all the world with its 
new commissariat and its new field artil- 
lery, Venizelos had the patriotism, the 
good sense, and the nerve to put the same 
Prince whom he had pulled down after 
the military revolution at Athens in 1906. 

In the intervening years he had studied 
that Prince. He had discovered his 
Strong will, his high seriousness, his 
courage, simplicity, and native democracy. 
He knew that the military collapse of 1897 
had occurred in spite of anything that 
Constantine could have done. The ap- 


~pointment of the hereditary Prince also 


suppressed jealousies among the other 
generals, codrdinated the army, and prob- 
ably saved the transplanted monarchy, 
which at that time was tottering on its 
foundations. Another unsuccessful cam- 
paign in 1912 would have overthrown it. 

Greece, as many people do not know, is 
a country managed by 500 families who 
hate one another like poison in true classic 
Greek fashion. The peasants, the hack- 
drivers, and the fishermen talk radical 
politics all day long, but when election 
day comes they vote for a member of one 
of these big aristocratic—i. e., “best,” in 
the Greek sense—families. A _ republic 
for Greece would mean anarchy, chaos. 

No one then appreciated, no one now 
appreciates, this situation more than 
Venizelos. Naturally and necessarily he 
is a monarchist. He would retire rather 
than threaten the monarchy. He _ has 
often been credited with presidential am- 
bitions, but no supposition could be more 
wrong. In placing Constantine at the 
head of the army in 1912 he had the 
courage of his convictions, 

As all the world knows, Constantine 
more than made good, more than justified 
the judgment of Venizelos. He was in 
Salonica within a few weeks, beating out 
the Bulgars into that much-desired haven 
by three hours. He fought some battles 
creditable to his leadership even though 
won against disorganized second-line Turk- 
ish troops, and he took the fortified city of 
Janina against a determined and able 
Ottoman resistance. When he marched 
home again at the end of the war he found 
himself as popular as he had been unpopu- 
lar before. More than that, he found he 
had become a kind of demigod to the army. 


WHAT HOLDS THE GREEK ARMY 


Constantine is the handsomest sovereign 
in Europe; a strong, tall figure, a strong 
face, pale, fair-haired, a Dane. Before 
the last wars he had become, in comparative 
idleness, rather stout. But a year of hard 
campaigning trained him down fine, made 
a Viking of him. His personality is like 
his figure and his face—strong. Less 
intelligent than his father, the late King 
George, he also lacks his father’s magnetism 
and vivacity. He is rather heavy and slow 
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of address. It is a pleasure to hear him or 
any one of the princes, his brothers, speak, 
their voices are so deep and clear. But 
Venizelos could easily win a crowd away 
from him by sheer magnetism. In some 
respects he resembles in character the King 
of the Belgians, but is perhaps less chival- 
rous than Albert, less domestic, though 
equally honest, candid, and obstinate. 
He combines the rare genuineness of being 
in his court all king and in camp with 
other soldiers nothing but a soldier. He 
loves hard and he hates hard, is a man of 
deep passions, resentful, exceedingly proud. 

You can imagine the hold a man of this 
kind maintains automatically upon sol- 
diers. No wonder they adore him, with 
success as an additional reason. The 
Greek army is not aristocratic. In that 
it is like the French and Turkish armies 
and unlike the British and Russian armies. 
Peasants’ sons are high officers in it. 
Constantine is exactly the same to all of 
them. The army is a unit behind him 
now and that is why what the King thinks 
or feels, and what the King decides to do, 
makes a difference in Greece. 

Now let us turn for a moment from this 
consideration of personalities to matters 
geographical and political which will help 
to make clear the relation of Greece to 
Bulgaria and the relation of both to the 
gigantic European struggle. 

The Conference of London, which con- 
cluded the first Balkan War in 1913, par- 
titioned Macedonia fairly accurately on 
the basis of work done by the various 
Balkan states in overwhelming Turkey. 
It was arranged that Bulgaria should have 
Kavala and the rich tobacco region around 
Seres; Servia, which took a big slice of 
Macedonia, should nevertheless be cut 
off from access to the A-gean or Adriatic; 
Greece came up northeastward around the 
corner to the rich port of Salonica. The 
Treaty of Bukharest, which concluded six 
months later the second brief war between 
the members of the broken’ Balkan 
League, resulted in great territorial gains 
for Servia and Greece, obtained at the 
expense of Bulgaria. After all their heroic 
fighting all that was left to the Bulgars 
was about one fourth of their original 
Macedonian territory and the open A2gean 


roadstead at Dedeagatch, where you can’t 
unload a schooner when the wind blows 
strong from the south. Greece spread out 
eastward from Salonica to include Seres 
and Kavala; Servia walked off with all the 
rest of Macedonia and an Adriatic port. 

It is this territorial situation which has 
formed for many months the crux of the 
Balkan deadlock. During fourteen 
months of the war it kept any one of the 
three states of Greece, Bulgaria, and 
Roumania from entering the conflict, and 
the inability of the Allies to solve it threw 
Bulgaria at length in October into the 
Germanic alliance while Roumania and 
Greece remained still nominally neutral. 

The scene in which the great personal- 
ities, the diplomacy, and the international 
politics involved struggled during August 
and September for mastery may be called 
the field of Seres-Kavala. There, for two 
months, it was the Emperor versus Veni- 
zelos, or rather, the Emperor plus the 
Queen and the Greek King with the army 
behind him, plus the Greek expansionist 
ambition—all that line-up versus Veni- 
zelos and all the rest of Greece. (Greck 
expansionists must be carefully distin- 
guished. Those just alluded to are the 
Greek continental expansionists; Venizelos 
himself wants—and has worked for— 
Greek expansionism in the A¢gean isles 
and the coasts of Anatolia.) 

The Kaiser, as we all know, never 
wanted the Balkan Confederation to form 
again. The best way to prevent its form- 
ing was to keep Greece and Bulgaria 
irreconcilable on the question of their 
debated boundaries. Accordingly he 
created between them an Alsace-Lorraine 
called Seres-Kavala. 

A good topographical map will show, 
east of Kavala, a natural boundary line of 
mountains and defiles forming an excellent 
basis for defensive works. Between 
Kavala and Salonica, on the contrary, 
the hills are rolling and low; it is an un- 
natural, a surveyor’s, boundary, without 
even an ethnic value to recommend it. 
Furthermore, the territory all about Seres, 
between Salonica and Kavala and com- 
mercially drained through the latter port, 
is the richest in all Macedonia, particularly 
in tobacco for cigarette manufacture. A 
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large proportion of all our “Turkish” and 
“Egyptian” cigarettes come from the 
Macedonian plantations around Seres. 
Neither Kavala as a port nor Seres as a 
gold mine was necessary to Greece, with 
plenty of similar territory and as good or 
better ports. Both were vital to an im- 
poverished Bulgaria, without any unob- 
structed ports at all. But the commercial 
side of Greece is in many respects the heart 
of Greece; a typical Greek merchant 
makes a Jew look like a spendthrift. 
Commercial Greece craves Seres. And, 
more important still, the Greek General 
Staff sincerely believes Kavala is a neces- 
sitv for Greece on account of the strategic 
value of the frontier. They know that the 
Salonica frontier is weak and could be 
defended only with great difficulty. The 
General Staff, therefore, organized and 
trained on French lines, is in its logical 
military ambitions working along lines 
which are in reality pro-German. Here, 
then, is where the King comes in with this 
military opinion strongly supporting him 
in what amounts to a pro-German attitude. 
The Chief of the General Staff, General 
Dousmenis, is another personality to be 
reckoned with in this military impasse. 
He comes of noble Venetian blood, was 
born in the Ionian Islands. and got all his 
military education in Germany. Grim, 
vain, hard-working, he resembles a German 
officer closely enough to be one, and he 
strongly supports the views of the King 
in favor of holding on for dear life to 
Kavala. Leaving personalities and politics 
quite out of the question, the dominant 
idea of the King and his General Staff 
was that Greece could not enter the war 
unless Bulgaria entered on the same side. 
It was for a long time abundantly evident 
that Bulgaria would under no circum- 
stances enter the war on the Allies’ side 
unless her territorial demands, including 

Kavala and, more recently, Salonica also, 
were complied with. So all through those 
long first fourteen months of the war 
Kavala held the key to Balkan disunion 
for the Kaiser. 

_ Venizelos tried his best to deal with this 
situation and to defeat German diplomatic 
tactics. With the same _ unprejudiced 
vision which he had brought to other 
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military affairs he clearly saw trouble in 
keeping Kavala away from the Bulgars. 
In his vehement desire to purchase the 
reéstablishment of the Balkan League and 
thus swing Greece into line against Ger- 
many he inevitably “got in wrong” with 
the King, the grasping commercial class, 
and the army, and that combination broke 
him for the second time in October. The 
trouble was that he had to fight almost 
single-handed. He was handicapped by 
what may variously be regarded as an unen- 
lightened, or a stupid, British policy. 


THE AUCTION POOL 


In the auction pool in the southeast of 
Europe, where the nations which once 
constituted the Powers were frantically 
bidding against each other for Balkan 
support while their armies were fighting 
over most of the rest of Europe, the Allies 
made these offers—they made them, but 
they did not make them strong enough, 
did not insist upon them, buy them, com- 
pel them: They offered Kavala and Seres 
to Bulgaria and encouraged the reéstablish- 
ment of the Balkan League; likewise they 
offered to give back a good slice of Old 
Servia to King Ferdinand, except a 
generous strip bordering Albania, which 
would serve to keep the Servian-Greek 
frontier intact; they offered to compensate 
Servia with Bosnia and Herzegovina and 
such seaports on the Adriatic as Italy 
didn’t want; and they offered to Greece 
her long-desired A:gean isles, populated 
almost entirely by Greeks since ancient 
times, Smyrna, and the rich Turkish 
Asiatic province of Aidin. In such a re- 
drawing of the map Russia was to get both 
sides of the Dardanelles, Syria went to 
France, and England was to run the Ger- 
man-built Bagdad Railway down through 
the valleys of the Tigris and Euphrates to 
a British Persian Gulf. But all this is 
dreaming. Let us get back to the facts. 

In August and September both Greece 
and Bulgaria began to see things differ- 
ently. It was not so much that they ques- 
tioned the good faith of the Allies, but 
they began seriously to doubt the ability 
of the Allies to pay. And the farther into 
Russia Mackensen and Leopold and Hin- 
denburg blasted their seemingly irresistible 
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way the lower fell the credit of the Allies, 
especially in Bulgaria. And all the time, 
day and night, Germany was busy work- 
ing, persuading, buying, drugging, ham- 
mering away by any and whatsoever 
means to hold the Balkans safe until they 
could attend to them. 

Since July, Greece has been overrun 
with Frenchmen and Englishmen, but 
plenty of Germans have been there, too. 
At the same time, on the far side of 
those mountains eastward from Kavala, 
Bulgaria is and has been for several 
months alive with Germans. They are 
on the railroad trains, on the tramcars, in 
the restaurants, in the factories. The 
infiltration is thorough, civil as well as 
military, and was recognized long before 
the time when, in October, German 
uniforms began to appear at the Bulgar 
concentration camps. The newspapers 
have been filling us up with wrong ideas 
about Bulgaria. The Bulgar’s hatred of 
the Turk is now a long way in the back- 
ground. Straight up in front of their 
eyes looms the vivid hate they feel for 
Servia, Roumania, and Greece, in that 
order. “Gott straffe Servia,” they would 
say, if they could speak German, and in 
the case of Greece and of Roumania their 
hatred is further intensified by contempt. 

The attitude of the Bulgar toward his 
Roumanian neighbor across the Danube is 
a good deal like that of a Texan toward his 
Latin neighbor across the Rio Grande. 
And the attitude of the Bulgar toward the 
Greek is like that of nearly all bigoted 
Christian communities toward the Jews, 
except that you must realize, in a¢counting 
for Bulgar or Turkish provincialism, that 
in the Levant a Greek is a Jew raised, or 
lowered, to the uth power. 

The Greek military performance in 1912 
and 1913 has done something to raise 
them in the estimation of the rest of 
Europe but it has not qualified either 
Ottoman or Bulgar opinions of them. 
Roumania has done nothing at all since 
Plevna to justify the military rating com- 
monly accorded that country. For a 
number of years it has been credited with 
a paper strength which has made it appear 
the most formidable of the Balkan nations. 
When it comes to the acid test of actual 


war on even terms or against great odds 
it may prove to be the weakest. It lacks 
the morale of Bulgaria. It lacks the unity 
of Servia. The Latin in its ethnic ad- 
mixture has given it a lighter, a more 
trivial, flavor. Travelers get and propa- 
gate favorable ideas of the country be- 
cause they are more comfortable there 
than in Bulgaria, Servia, Greece, or Turkey. 
There is more steam heat, electric light, 
open-faced plumbing;~-they are less bitten 
by bugs; there are more roads to motor 
over, pleasanter cafés to sit in; more 
amusement. You would think at evening 
time in any Turkish city that the coffee- 
house life was the dominant social note 
of the town. So it is. But not in the 
sense of Paris, or Vienna, or Bukharest. 
You will never find a woman in a Turkish 
coffeehouse and the Turks never drink any- 
thing there but coffee. 

In quite another sense café life is the 
dominant note of Roumanian cities. Coffee 
and conversation are minor considerations 
there. The impression conveyed in the 
cafés is borne out by men of different points 
of view who have lived in the country. 
In Transylvania, across the border, in the 
region colonized by half a million Rou- 
manians, they are regarded by the Austro- 
Hungarian population as the gypsies are 
in southern France, almost as the Negroes 
are in our Southern States. 

England and her allies missed their dip- 
lomatic chance in the Balkans. It was 
perhaps impossible for them to get enough 
concessions from Servia and Greece to buy 
Bulgaria’s aid as they were allied to Ser- 
via and hoped for Greek aid. On the 
other hand it was comparatively easy for 
Germany to offer Bulgaria anything Ser- 
vian which Bulgaria wanted, for Germany 
was already at war with Servia. But the 
Entente Allies not only failed to hold 
Bulgaria’s neutrality but failed to gain 
Greece and Roumania as allies to meet 
the first shock of the Bulgar attack. Their 
diplomatic problem was greatly increased 
by the German military successes in Po- 
land, which convinced Czar Ferdinand of 
Bulgaria that it was safe to take the Teu- 
ton side and made Roumania and Greece 
consider whether or not it was safe to 
join the Allies. 


—— 
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SWEDEN’S ROLE IN THE GREAT WAR 


THE ECONOMIC AND DIPLOMATIC STRUGGLE OF THE BELLIGERENTS IN SCANDI- 
NAVIA— “‘BEATING THE EMBARGO’’— POPULAR SENTIMENT TOWARD 
THE GERMANS AND TOWARD THE ENTENTE ALLIES 


BY 


D. THOMAS CURTIN 


HAT is Sweden doing? 

What do her people 

thinkofthewar? Are 

they going to enter into 

it? Is the war welding 

the three Scandinavian peoples more 

closely together? Is Sweden maintaining 

a strict neutrality? These and similar 

questions are constantly asked me by 
Americans. 

The roar of battle along fronts aggre- 
gating more than 1,500 miles drowns out 
the great silent conflicts waged elsewhere: 
conflicts of diplomats and conflicts of 
traders, a single one of which, in a war of 
exhaustion, may more directly affect the 
final outcome than a series of bloody but 
undecisive Neuve Chapelles. The nations 
at war are not only fighting one another 
at death grips in the lands of belligerents 
but they strive unceasingly to defeat each 
other in neutral lands. Efforts may be 
directed to induce the neutral to join in 
the war or to keep out of the war, or to 
extend trade privileges to the one or the 
other, or there may be a combination of 
motives. Of these silent battle-grounds, 
Sweden is perhaps the most interesting. 

If the traveler would not rush from boat 
to train and from train to train in his whirl 
through Scandinavia, but would tarry a 
while and closely o' erve conditions in such 
places as Stockholm, Christiania, Géteborg, 
and Malmé, he would realize that Sweden is 
concerned, very much concerned, with the 
business of the Great War. If he contin- 
ued his investigations, he would find him- 
self in a network of plots which would be 
food for a Conan Doyle, a Stevenson, or 
a Poe—carried on in many cases by men 
backed to the limit by the mighty nations 
Which they represent. No scheme is too 


ambitious to be seriously considered, no 
amount of goods too small to smuggle. 

Although Sweden is immensely rich in 
iron and timber, it is when she plays the 
role of reéxporter that she most interests 
the warring nations. She early put an 
embargo on such war materials as guns, 
ammunition, swords, etc. To be exact, the 
date of this embargo was August 2, 1914. 
This was obviously a most sensible course 
for the smaller nations of Europe. In a 
war in which the avowed policy of one 
belligerent is to blockade the enemy to 
exhaustion, it is clear that Great Britain 
would be the nation most desiring a 
rigid embargo in those nations contiguous 
to Germany and Austria. Other nations, 
however, contributed their share of pres- 
sure to force Sweden to add extensively 
to her original embargo list. England 
would gladly have paid a high price for 
German dyes shipped via Sweden, and 
Russia would have welcomed all sorts of 
things from Germany by the same round- 
about route. Germany would have paid 
tremendous prices for Russian wheat and 
petrol. Therefore it became vividly clear 
at an early date that Sweden’s only salva- 
tion, to avoid being cut off from goods 
actually necessary to her life, lay in the 
compilation of a long embargo list and its 
strict enforcement. This list now covers 
eight or nine pages of fine print. 

Officially no government could have 
conducted itself with more consistent 
neutrality than that of Sweden, and it 
zealously seeks to enforce its embargo laws 
to the letter; but Sweden, like every other 
nation, has her quota of citizens who are 
willing to take business chances, legal or 
illegal, which offer big rewards. Beating 
the game was elevated to the dignity of 
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an applied science, wits baffled other wits, 
or succumbed. Some made fortunes; ugly 
looking bales of cotton inspired enthusiasm 
in men who formerly might have been con- 
sidered utterly lacking in temperament. 

Were a visitor to judge by appearances, 
the gorgeous world-renowned Grand Royal 
Hotel in Stockholm was turned into a 
stock exchange overnight. Knots of men 
put their heads together in the lobby and 
discussed any kind of a business transaction 
from the collecting of junk to the purchase 
of an oil ship; other groups sat in 
whispered discussions behind locked doors, 
while telephones were tingling, ever ting- 
ling, in the rooms throughout the great 
hotel. The atmosphere was that of Wall 
Street or the wheat pit of Chicago. The 
Continental presented a similar scene, as 
did also the other hotels to a lesser degree. 
Many Germans and a few Russians trying 
to buy and get their goods home to their 
respective countries, Englishmen trying 
to forestall the one and aid the other, and 
a sprinkling of neutrals garnered from 
Teheran to San Francisco playing the 
game—that is the transition from the 
sporting Stockholm of the Olympic Games 
to the Stockholm of the game of war. 

Cut off from the great oceans, Germany 
redoubled her efforts in the Baltic. In 
Germany | was impressed with the con- 
trast between the dead ports to the west 
of the Kiel Canal and the bustling ones to 
the east. A solemn hush hung over the 
rivers at Hamburg and Bremen, but 
Stettin swarmed with shipping activity, 
and Libeck suggested the flourishing days 
of the Hanseatic League. Until an article 
went on the embargo list, it was, of course, 
permissible to export it from Sweden, and 
the vast quantities of needed commodities 
which Germany contrived to get not only 
from and through Sweden but from and 
through other neutral countries afford 
added proof of her up-to-the-minute alert- 
ness and efficiency. Two British consuls 
have told me that she even succeeded in 
getting machine guns through some neutral 
countries in the early days. 

In the game of “beating the embargo,” 
buying soon became a _ comparatively 
simple matter compared to delivering 
the goods. Once Sweden placed a com- 


modity on the embargo list the chances of 
getting it out of the country by crooked 
means grew exceedingly slim. Success- 
ful delivery, on the other hand, meant 
profits. It became clear that Germany 
was making -prodigious efforts to get 
cotton. Sweden did not place it on the 
embargo list until June 6, 1915. On June 
30th cotton was selling for less than six- 
pence (twelve cents) a pound in Liverpool 
and more than two marks (forty cents) in 
Bremen. The British Government had 
not yet declared cotton contraband, al- 
though a portion of the press incessantly 
hammered it on the subject. 

While Parliament debated the question 
and the Cabinet considered it I saw the 
German ring of cotton buyers in Sweden 
quadruple their efforts. On one occasion, 
after a pleasant chat on the Grand Hotel 
veranda with a neutral diplomat and a well- 
known American cotton king who was just 
then making a tour of Sweden to inspect 
his cotton interests, | stepped inside and 
was accosted by three Jews who were 
fighting Germany’s trade battles on the 
Swedish front. I had already talked with 
these men several times, and if | had enter- 
tained any doubts of the nature of their 
activities these doubts were now expelled. 

“Who was the strange gentleman to 
whom you were talking just now on the 
veranda?” asked one of them. 

“He is one of the greatest cotton men in 
America,” | returned with warmth. 

I shall never forget the devouringly eager 
manner of the three men at my simple 
announcement. They came at me with 
outstretched arms. “Introduce us!” 
“Introduce us!” they pleaded in unison. 
It is significant that this was in late July. 


SWEDEN’S GROWING EMBARGO LIST 


Every month Sweden added to her em- 
bargo list, which at present includes nearly 
every imported article. It is interesting 
and instructive to examine the causes which 
produced this exhaustive list. Let us con- 
sider copper as an extreme example. Dur- 
ing the first months of the war German 
buyers sought to purchase every ounce of 
copper obtainable in Sweden, as elsewhere, 
and numbers of Swedes naturally accepted 
the high prices offered, some manufac- 
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turers, indeed, temporarily running short 
themselves. The director of one of the 
largest paper mills in Sweden told me that 
he was continually pestered by German 
agents trying to buy all kinds of scrap 
metal, but especially copper. 

Now there was a time in Sweden’s 
history when her production of copper was 
of paramount importance. That was the 
time when Gustavus Adolphus referred 
to the famous copper mine at Falun as 
the treasury of Sweden. It was a mine 
which began to be worked during the 
thirteenth century and which, during the 
seventeenth and part of the eighteenth, 
was the most important copper mine in 
the world. 

British agents in Sweden, however, are 
sufficiently well informed to know that 
the once famous Falun mine now yields 
less than 200 tons a year. In fact, less 
than 2,000 tons of copper are mined 
annually in Sweden. These industrial 
agents kept well posted on what was 
happening, and, the fortunes of war giving 
Britain control of the sea, some people in 
Sweden began to experience considerable 
difficulty in importing much-needed copper. 
British industrial espionage, organized 
under a capable leader who made no 
secret of his mission, sought to collect 
accurate data on all foreign transactions of 
Swedish business houses; and firms which 
were reéxporting to Germany often had 
their cable orders to America nullified in 
England. 

There is a story of one German attempt 
at smuggling which is amusing. It has 
been reported on good authority that Ger- 
many at one time ordered several hundred 
thousand copper busts of Von Hindenburg 
for early delivery. The Englishmen did not 
like this. They did not object to Germany 
honoring the great hero by placing a 
statuette of him in every home in the 
Fatherland if she chose, but they did insist 
that if the statuettes were to come from 
Sweden they would have to be of wood, 
papier-maché, or some other innocuous 
substance—but not, not of copper. 

But can Swedes send nothing out of the 
country which is on the embargo list, you 
may ask? They can, under certain con- 
ditions. The war has brought about a 
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state of economic exchange which reminds 
one of those early days in the history of the 
race when goods were directly bartered for 
other goods. To make clear, Sweden is 
in dire need of coal. Germany agrees to 
let her have 600,000 tons, in consideration 
of which Sweden allows Germany to 
purchase to equivalent value something 
which is not on an enemy contraband list. 
Then it is that the Swedish merchant 
applies to the Board of Trade (connected 
with the Foreign Office) for permission to 
export a commodity on the embargo list. 
On one occasion Sweden bartered 10,000 
horses for German products. 

Thus we see that the great commercial 
struggle of outside influences in Sweden 
during the war has been primarily a 
struggle between Germany to get and 
Great Britain to prevent. 


ENGLAND'S SUBMARINE BLOCKADE 


Toward the middle of October a new and 
possibly consequential phase of the war 
began to develop. I have already referred 
to the striking comparison between Ger- 
many’s North Sea and Baltic ports. My 
inspection of Swedish east coast harbors 
confirmed my impressions, formed in Ger- 
many, that there existed no real blockade 
of that country, and | felt that the British 
Government would be confronted by a 
perplexing problem in the Anglo-American 
controversy that was brewing. Then came 
the reports of British submarine activity 
in the Baltic, resulting in the sinking of 
numbers of German ore ships. The nat- 
ural question arose whether such acts were 
merely an extension of Great Britain’s 
war on German trade, or if they possessed 
a deeper significance. Was this Britain’s 
answer to the charge that her blockade of 
Germany through Scandinavia was illegal? 

The nature of the cargo of the ships 
sunk leads us to a further consideration of 
Sweden’s réle in the war. The rdle is the 
triple one of connecting link between 
Russia and England, reéxporter, and 
source of supply for both sides. The first 
two have been discussed. 

Staples of food, the forests, and the iron 
mines are Sweden’s chief sources of wealth. 
Both sides in the conflict need great 
quantities of iron, and Sweden mines the 
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A COMMERCIAL BATTLE-GROUND OF THE WAR 


Sweden’s part in the Great War has been to serve 
as a connecting link for travel between Russia and 
England, a reéxporter of goods to and from Ger- 
many, and as a source of supply for both sides. The 
great iron ore fields of Sweden are located at Gelli- 
vare and Kiruna, in Lapland, and at Dannemora and 
other districts in Central Sweden. Since the out- 
break of the war the entire export of Gellivare has 
gone to Germany via the Gulf of Bothnia, and the bulk 
of Kiruna’s export, which reaches Narvik via an elec- 
tric railroad, goes to England; but England has found 
it increasingly difficult to obtain the Dannemora 
supply—an ore which is world-renowned for the fine 
quality of steel that can be made from it 


best iron in the world. In 1912 Sweden 
exported to Germany 4,127,764 tons of 
iron ore; that is, more than six times the 
total of her iron ore exports elsewhere. 
The country is both in quantity and quality 
rich in this metal. In the whole world 45 
per cent. of iron ore is pure; in Europe, 
36.7 per cent.; in Sweden we find the 
astonishing average of nearly 60 per cent. 
The total iron ore deposits of Sweden are 
estimated at 845,000,000 tons of pure 
metal, of which 95,000,000 tons are located 
in the old mines of central Sweden, and 
the great remaining bulk is stored in the 
iron mountains of Lapland. These mines 
lie farther north than the Klondike. 

Far up above the Arctic Circle a ribbon 
of steel winds across dreary Arctic wastes 
through a desolate land of eye-tiring 


stretches of rolling swamps and nameless 
streams, and between mountains whose 
upper slopes are forever mantled in eternal 
snows; a ribbon lured on by fabulous 
treasures of iron ore. Boden is the junc- 
tion of the railroad which branches around 
the Gulf of Bothnia nearly to the Finnish 
border, and the line which runs through 
Lapland. But Boden is more than a mere 
railroad junction. It is the great key 
fortress of the north, built to check the 
Russian Bear, should he ever attempt to 
claw his way across Lapland to the warm 
water port of Narvik. 


THE ORE FIELDS OF LAPLAND — 


There are two great ore fields in this 
weirdly silent region of the Lapps, the one 
at Gellivare, the second a hundred miles 
northwest at Kiruna. The first accounts 
of the iron ore of Gellivare date from the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, when 
mining and iron production on a small 
scale were attempted, the ore being trans- 
ported by reindeer to some small blast 
furnaces in the neighborhood. Various 
attempts at exploitation proved fruitless, 
however, for more than a hundred years, 
partly because of the high percentage of 
phosphorus, but chiefly because of the 
want of communications. It was not 
until the invention of the “Thomas 
Method” and the completion of the railroad 


-in 1888 that an era of prosperity began. 


The Grangesberg Traffic Company gained 
control of the mines in 1903, but in 1907 
the Government entered as partner in the 
association, and by a contract in force 
until 1938 the production of ore for export 
is fixed at 22,500,000 tons for the period 
1907-1938. 

At the outbreak of war the total annual 
output of the Gellivare ore field averaged 
1,200,000 tons; but for the Swedish in- 
dustry, which, owing to lack of coal is 
based chiefly on ores with a low percentage 
of: phosphorus, the Lapponian ores have 
been used only to a small extent. The 
shipping port for this ore is Lulea, twenty- 
four miles from Boden on the Gulf of 
Bothnia, and in peace time the export 
went chiefly to Westphalia (via Rotter- 
dam) and to Silesia (via Stettin); a minor 
part went to England, America, and else- 
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where. To-day all the export goes to 
Germany via Stettin and Liibeck, and 
until the middle of October it went as 
unmolested as though Europe basked in 
the sunshine of peace. 

The work at Gellivare is underground, 
whereas the mining operations -in the 
region around Kiruna are simply the blast- 
ing away of a great mountain of iron es- 
timated to hold 800,000,000 tons of ore, of 
which 70 per cent. is pure metal. The pre- 
paratory work was started in 1898, and in 
1899, 800,000 tons of ore were exported. 

Thirty years ago there was not a single 
house in these desolate wastes, where the 
sun remains below the horizon for more 
than a month at Christmas time. It was 
a region of reindeer and nomadic Lapps. 
To-day Kiruna is a hustling mining town 
of 10,000 inhabitants, thoroughly up-to- 
date, with a moving-picture theatre, excel- 
lent roads, and a local division of the Salva- 
tion Army. The most northern trolley 
in the world runs from the town along the 
crescent shore of Lake Luossajarvi to the 
base of the iron mountain, without the 
existence of which the region north of 
Gellivare would remain the undisputed 
domain of the nomad and his herd. 

The road from Kiruna northwest to the 
Norwegian border is electrified, the power 
coming from the great station recently 
completed at Porjus, a brilliant example of 
Sweden’s determination to harness water- 
falls and lakes to atone for her serious lack 
of coal. Before the war fourteen ore trains 
of thirty cars each rumbled along this road 
every day. They broke the age-long 
silence of Arctic lakes and crags; at one 
end of a tunnel which pierces the border 
mountains of Norway and Sweden, the 
watershed between the Atlantic and the 
Baltic, they, enter from rocky wastes, 
barren save for the most stunted of birch- 
scrub, and they emerge through the other 
end into a more kindly land of strikingly 
picturesque fiords and stately pines, and 
continue on to Narvik, washed ice-free by 
the last efforts of the Gulf Stream, ten de- 
grees north of Cape Farewell, Greenland. 
Narvik is the magnet which Sweden has 
feared might draw the steel that Russia has 
laid across Finland. Like other small 
nations Sweden has come to realize that 


sympathy plays scant part in the chess 
game of great nations, and she has viewed 
Russia with the same growing alarm as that 
with which Belgium viewed Germany and 
Servia viewed Austria-Hungary. 

The Great War has diminished the four- 
teen ore trains a day to six. At Narvik, 
which has changed in character from a Nor- 
wegian hamlet to a Swedish iron port, the 
ore is dumped into vessels of a special type 
which carry it over the seas. Of the 
3,000,000 tons annually exported from here 
before the war 70 per cent. went to Ger- 
many, chiefly through Emden. Now little 
more than 5 per cent. of the Narvik export 
reaches that country, and that through 
Rotterdam. The bulk of it goes to Eng- 
land, though some reaches America. 

The Swedish boats carrying ore destined 
for Germany slip down the coast, keeping as 
much as possible in the protecting shelter of 
Norwegian waters. When forced to go 
outside they trust to fog and darkness, when 
possible, to avoid the vigilance of the British 
fleet. Usually they are successful, but 
sometimes they are conducted to Kirkwall 
or other British ports, where the cargo is 
purchased, and they return to try once 
more to beat the game. As iron ore is not 
contraband of war neither ships nor crew 
are running undue risks. 


THE MINES OF CENTRAL SWEDEN 


Two days south of Narvik on the Lap- 
land Express and we are in the iron ore 
region of central Sweden, a smiling coun- 
try of lake and stream, where the hills 
which once offered Gustavus Vasa refuge 
from the Danes now reécho the roar of 
blast furnaces and rolling mills, whose 
managers have learned their art in York- 
shire and Pennsylvania. Unlike the ore 
of the north, much of the ore here contains 
a very low percentage of phosphorus and 
can be smelted by charcoal. The mine at 
Dannemora is world-renowned for the 
superior quality of tool steel which is made 
from its flaky magnetic ore, the output of 
which is purposely kept below 50,000 tons 
a year in order that a high price may be 
maintained. Now tool steel happens to 
be a much demanded commodity in these 
times of high explosives, and when Eng- 
land found that she was able to import 
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from Sweden only 1,580 tons in May, 1915, 
against 4,604 tons in the corresponding 
month of the previous year, she naturally 
wondered. whether Germany had the in- 
side track or whether Sweden needed more 
for herself in her feverish preparations for 
armed neutrality. 

It is worthy of note that Germany took 
two thirds of the French iron mines, chiefly 
at Longwy and Briey, in the first weeks 
of the war, and that she has been working 
them to the limit. Furthermore, although 
the Swedish iron mines in Lapland are 
exporting only about one half their normal 
output, the Austrian Freya Company with 
mines at Koskullskulle, near Gellivare, have 
increased their export from two- to three- 
fold, the ore being shipped from Lulea to 
Witkowitz in Bohemia by way of Stettin. 

Whereas Germany at the outbreak of 
war was the greatest purchaser of Swedish 
iron ore, Great Britain was by far the 
greatest buyer of Swedish wood products. 
German submarines, however, have taken 
deadly toll of Scandinavian ships laden 
with pit-props bound for England. 


POPULAR SENTIMENT TOWARD THE WAR 


Before considering the sentiment created 
in Sweden by the war it would be well to 
examine briefly into the state of affairs 
at the beginning of hostilities, for the pulse- 
beat of national feeling was quickening 
perceptibly. Back in 1855, in the days of 
the Crimean War, England and France, 
bent on thwarting the Russian Bear 
wherever he might seek to break his ice- 
bound fetters, signed a treaty guaranteeing 
armed assistance to Sweden—which then 
included Norway—in case of Russian 
attack. In 1899, however, the buffer state 
of Finland was militarily incorporated into 
the empire of Nicholas II, and Sweden 
awoke with alarm from her dream of 
security, aghast at the shadow of the 
Cossack looming large across the narrow 
waters of the Bothnian Gulf, while a milit- 
ary railroad crept up to her very border. 

To make the clouds seem blacker Nor- 
way, taken from Denmark after four 
centuries of union and united to Sweden 
in 1814 by the peace of Kiel, indulged in a 
bloodless revolution in 1905 and became 
a separate kingdom under Haakon VII, 


brother of the present Danish King. Eng- 
land allowed Russia to encroach upon 
Persia, while the growing rivalry between 
England and Germany caused Sweden to 
feel that to rely upon the former to save 
her from Russia would be to commit 
national suicide. 

Yet despite the significant trend of 
events, Sweden—like the America of 
to-day—developed her quota of orators 
who went about the land preaching the 
blessings of unpreparedness. In 1912, 
with Europe trembling on the brink of war, 
the Radical Socialists continued to work 
for disarmament. It was then that Sven 
Hedin, championing the cause of the Con- 
servatives, issued his “ Word of Warning,” 
a tremendously popular pamphlet crying 
out against the danger from Russia. The 
price of a battleship was quickly raised by 
popular subscription, and after the espion- 
age exposures in 1914 which involved the 
Russian wife of the second son of the King, 
the popular clamor for protection became 
so great that 30,000 peasants marched in 
from the country through the streets of 
Stockholm to the Royal Castle to assure 
the King that they would be willing to bear 
any added taxation for national defense. 
The Foreign Minister resigned and the 
Conservatives came into power on the eve 
of Armageddon. 

Therefore, the visitor to Sweden finds 
her pro-German in sympathy with an anti- 
Russian war party in power. The Swedes 
tell you that they have a close bond with 
Germany racially and culturally. To asso- 
ciate entirely with army officers would be 
to believe Sweden on the brink of entry 
into the struggle on the side of Germany. 
One sees flashes of the spirit of Charles 
XII, whose three-cornered hat is the style 
worn by the Swedish soldiers when they 
do not wear the more warlike spiked hel- 
met, which from the distance appears to be 
the exact counterpart of that worn in the 
armies of the Kaiser. 

But the unreasoning ambition of the 
dashing Charles XII, though often met in 
the Sweden of to-day, is safely tempered 
by such men of power as the great banker, 
Wallenberg, Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
who is determined to keep out of the 
struggle, and by the Social Democrats, all 
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of whom are opposed to war and most of 
whom consider Germany the greatest 
exponent of the militarism they hate, and 
would consequently use all their influence 
to prevent their country from joining her. 

On August 9, 1914, the governments of 
Sweden and Norway agreed to maintain 
their neutrality, and the three Scandina- 
vian monarchs have subsequently met to 
confer upon protective measures. Such 
acts may be portentous, and they certainly 
look important for Scandinavian unity 
when viewed from afar. But it should not 
be forgotten that the peoples of these 
northern lands are decidedly democratic 
and that the people rule. The disastrous 
flames of jealousy which raged in them for 
centuries have by no means been totally 


extinguished. They have not a common 
enemy. Denmark is favorably impressed 
by Germany’s quick apologies for trans- 
gressions, and she does not dread her as 
much as at the outbreak of war; yet she 
cannot look upon Russia as an enemy as 
does Sweden. The average Swede fumes 
against English meddling with his trade, 
while he glosses over inconveniences in- 
flicted by Germany. The Norwegian feels 
just the opposite. A Norwegian cartoon 
showing a ball room in which Sweden dances 
with Germany and Norway with England 
depicts the present situation. Whether 
they will go on with the dance, or their mon- 
archs will induce them to forget the rivals 
and be friendly, is a question which the fu- 
ture, probably the near future, must.solve. 


AMERICAN COMMERCE AND BRITISH 
VICTORY OR DEFEAT 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE WORLD’S INTERNATIONAL TRADE—AMERICA’S SHARE IN IT 
—THE COMMERCIAL RELATIONSHIPS OF THE UNITED STATES TO THE 
NATIONS NOW AT WAR—RECIPROCITY AN ESSENTIAL CON- 

DITION OF TRADE EXPANSION 


BY 
THEODORE H. PRICE 


[THE THIRD OF A SERIES OF ARTICLES ON THE ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE WAR.] 


UXLEY defines life as the 

correspondence of an organ- 

ism with its environment, and 

maintains that death super- 

venes when that correspond- 
ence ceases. The plant draws nourishment 
and nitrogen from the soil and air by 
which it is surrounded. It will speedily 
perish if placed in a vacuum. 

So it is with the body commercial. Its 
continued existence and healthy develop- 
ment presuppose a responsive environment 
With which an active correspondence can 
be and is maintained. Commerce is a 
correspondence which issues in the exchange 
of goods by barter effected through the use 
of money. It implies a meeting of minds 
as a result of bargaining. 

It is difficult to think of such mental 


accord as possible between peoples that 
are sufficiently antipathetic to be at war, 
and it is, therefore, logical to assume that 
after the present great struggle is ended 
commercial intercourse between the Allies 
and the Teutonic Powers will be but 
slowly reéstablished. 

Despite the formal neutrality of our 
Government it also seems unlikely that 
there can be a speedy revival of the com- 
pletely paralyzed commerce between this 
country and Germany. We have been so 
revolted by the brutality and lawlessness 
of German militarism and brought thereby 
into such acute and outspoken sympathy 
with the Allies, particularly England, 
France, and Belgium, that the element of 
good will, without which business cannot 
thrive, is almost entirely lost as between 
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ourselves and Germany and can be but 
slowly recovered. 

From the unsentimental standpoint of 
practical self-interest we are, therefore, 
chiefly concerned to know whether the 
United States will be benefited by the 
extension of Great Britain’s trade which 
would certainly follow the triumph of her 
arms, or whether we shall suffer by such 
loss of mercantile prestige as Great Britain 
might sustain in the event of partial success 
or complete defeat. 

America is distinctly a commercial na- 
tion—too commercial, some of us think— 
and in weighing the commercial future 
which the self-destruction of Europe has 
opened up to us some have come to believe 
that the defeat of the Allies and the con- 
sequent ruin of British trade would be to 
the advantage of the United States in that 
it would leave us without serious competi- 
tion in the struggle for world-wide com- 
mercial dominion. 

Those who take this view ignore the 
oft-repeated and as often forgotten maxim 
that he who sells must buy. The necessity 
for the recent Anglo-French loan was a 
demonstration of this truth. 

The complete cessation of our tempor- 
arily one-sided commerce was averted only 
by our willingness to extend credit, and 
since that process cannot go on indefinitely 
it is plain that at some time in the not 
distant future we must equalize our pur- 
chases and sales, or cease business. 

The extent to which trade depends upon 
reciprocity is so poorly understood and an 
understanding of it is so essential to an 
appreciation of the opportunities that now 
await the business men of the United States 
in the field of international commerce that 
I have felt justified in resorting to some 
rather elaborate statistics to demonstrate 
a truism that is frequently ignored. 

On pages 186 and 187 will be found a 
tabulation of the exports of every import- 
ant nation, country, or political group to 
every other important nation or political 
group. As the exports from one community 
become imports upon arrival at destina- 
tion, the entire international trade (i. e., 
exports and imports) of all the countries 
dealt with are shown. 

The exports to and from Greece, the 


Balkans, and some other comparatively 
unimportant communities are omitted in 
the interest of brevity. For the same rea- 
son, all the West Indian Islands are grouped 
with Central and South America. 

The table does not, therefore, show the 
world’s entire trade, but it gives a fairly 
accurate idea of the currents and volume 
of at least 90 per cent. of all interna- 
tional commerce during 1912. 

The total of each vertical column shows 
the aggregate imports into the countries 
grouped at the top of the table. Added 
horizontally, the figures give the entire 
exports from each of the countries named 
on the left-hand side of the table. The 
aggregate of all exports is, of course, equal 
to the aggregate of allimports. This could 
not be otherwise, as exports from one port 
are imports at another, but the absolute 
equality in the value of the world’s exports 
and imports taken together thus made 
plain is continually overlooked by the many 
who believe that a country can grow rich 
only by selling more than it buys. 

This illusion is one of the most persistent 
and fallacious with which the economist 
has to deal, and a careful study of this 
table will do much to dissipate it. 

To the eye of the thoughtful business 
man, the most striking disclosure which 
these figures afford will probably be the 
distribution of the world’s export and im- 
port trade among the various nations of 
the world and the groups in which they 
have been assembled. 

To study better the effect of the war 
upon trade, the totals have been arranged 
in seven main groups as follows: 

(1) The British Empire, including the 
United Kingdom and all British depend- 
encies. 

(2) The other “Allies”: France, Bel- 
gium, Russia, Italy, Japan, and _ their 
colonies. 

(3) The Teutonic Alliance: Germany and 
the German colonies, Austria and Turkey. 

(4) The Neutral European Powers: Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Switzer- 
land, Portugal, Spain, and their colonies. 

(5) China. 

(6) Latin America: Mexico, South and 
Central America, and the West Indies. 

(7) The United States and its colonies. 
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The total world imports equal the total 


exports. They are distributed as follows: 
Imports of 
British Empire £1,149,300,000 — 31.8% 
Other Allies . 729,000,000 — 20. % 


690,000,000 — 19.1% 
396,000,000 — 11. % 
62,700,000 — 1.7% 
209,100,000 — 5.8% 
382,400,000 — 10.6% 


£3,618,500,000 100. % 


Teutonic Alliance 
Neutral Europe . 
China 

Latin America 
United States 


Total of all imports 

Exported from 
British Empire 
Other Allies . 
Teutonic Alliance | 
Neutral Europe . 





£1,073,700,000 — 29.7% 
700,300,000 — 19.4% 
570,300,000 — 15.8% 
491,200,000 — 13.6% 





China 57,500,000 — 1.6% 
Latin America 269,600,000 — 7.5% 
United States 455,900,000 — 12.4% 
Total of exports £3,618,500,000 100. % 


Taking imports and exports together 
they amount to £7,237,000,000, distributed 
as follows: 


British Empire 





Imports £1,149,300,000 

Exports 1,073,700,000 
Total £2,223,000,000 — 30.7% 
Other Allies 

Imports £729,000,000 

Exports 700,300,000 
Total £1,429,300,000 — 19.7% 
Teutonic Alliance 

Imports £690,000,000 

Exports 570,300,000 
Total £1,260,300,000 — 17.5% 
Neutral Europe 

Imports £396,000,000 

Exports 491,200,000 
Total £887,200,000 — 12.5% 
China 

Imports £62,700,000 

Exports 57,500,000 
Total £120,200,000 — 11.6% 
Latin America 

Imports £209, 100,000 

Exports 269,690,000 
Total £478,700,000 — 6.5% 
United States 

Imports £382,400,000 

Exports 455,900,000 
Total £838,300,000 — 11.5% 
Grand Total £7,237,000,000 100. % 
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In round figures, the world’s interna- 
tional trade prior to the war was distributed 
as follows: 


Great Britain and her Allies 50% 
United States and Latin America 18% 
Neutral Europe and China 14% 
The Teutonic Allies 18%, 

Total 100% 


Of the goods exported from the United 


States and its colonies 57 per cent. went to 


the Allies and 14 per cent. to Germany, 
Austria, and Turkey. 

Of the goods imported into the United 
States and its colonies 46 per cent. came 
from the Allies and 11 per cent. from Ger- 
many, Austria, and Turkey. 


WHAT IF GREAT BRITAIN LOSES? 


With these figures before us, we may 
proceed to an intelligent consideration of 
the effect of British victory or defeat upon 
American commerce. 

We say British victory or defeat rather 
than the victory or defeat of the Allies 
because practically all the world’s trade is 
now carried under the protection of the 
English and American flags, and anything 
short of unconditional success for Great 
Britain means a complete reallocation of 
international commerce and the destruc- 
tion of much of it that might otherwise 
survive the war. The question is, would 
the United States profit or suffer by such 
a revolution? 

Thus far the war loss of Europe has been 
largely our gain. Though we are cut off 
from all the German trade that we pre- 
viously enjoyed, the needs of the Allies and 
of the neutral markets they are unable to 
supply have provided us with a demand 
for everything that we can produce and 
have increased our exports amazingly. 

This abnormal activity leads many to 
feel that it would be a good thing for the 
United States if we had the commercial 
world to ourselves and were no longer 
compelled to meet British competition. 

The absurdity of this belief is made clear 
by the table on pages 186 and 187. Of 
our ante-bellum exports 57 per cent. was 
bought by Great Britain and her allies, 
and of the remainder a large portion was 
financed by the credit England supplied 
and carried in the ships that she provided. 














THE WORLD’S INTERNATIONAL TRADE IN 1912. EXPORTS FROM 


IN HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS OF 


For the sake of condensation, exports of less than £50,000 are not considered. Sums 
entered as ‘1’ and £160,000 as “‘2.” The total foreign trade of any country is the total 
countries to it. Thus, the United States exported to all other countries £426,200,000 and 
of the United States £808,600,000. Shipments of gold and silver between the United 
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BRITiSH 
INDIA, 
ovrren [,GAMADM,| BEMISE | ronan | nevcroa, 
KINGDOM | AND NEW AND peice wees mUSREN 
ne COLONIES 
COLONIES 

[SHERNHRGOM:.. « 4 6 «6 6 te 4 ® See 776 1235 2011 598 217 
Canada 5 re ee ee ee 356 I! 7 374 15 are 

REE AS ome, ce OS Ge Se: Ao “e 306 20 114 440 144 
New Zealand (Ocha eee ee a ae 169 34 I 204 I ye. 
British India ies, is (he Ge et Se 404 32 231 667 195 13 
Cece. |. i a a a a 542 Sr or 542 8 aes 
foe § See ae ee 164 ss Bis 164 46 22 
British Colonies elsewhere . . .... . 257 31 63 351 37 20 
Total Brtish Empire . . . 2. 2. 3 se 2198 904 1651 4753 1044 272 
RRSP ER hs, 25) a et AG) Ge Ai we Oe 545 17 41 603 822 25 
French Colonies . ese See 2 ects 7 9 24 ve 
Belgium and Colonies . . . ...... 238 21 37 206 303 33 
UMC Gis sod, a eG Kw eG ss 106 8 92 206 119 23 
AIBEAR <G. s.- a> eres hee mcs, emits, Ge 328 an 11 339 157 oe 
BOM eh eS og oe Se > wl we Ow 31 15 33 79 48 6 
Total Allies except Great Britain . . . . 1250 61 221 1532 1473 87 
RIMM ce. a a) GB Se eS, & & 581 76 114 771 602 382 
German Colonies i emis te) a mL 2 ae 4 6 pea Kis 
Austria ee See a we. “eke: a ao 103 3 52 158 44 4! 
Turkey NS ee ee eee 160 nee I 161 28 21 
Total Teutonic Alliance . . . .... 846 79 171 1096 674 444 
Spain@nd “Golomes . . «3 8 ts 8 04 5 3 101 125 3 
Portugal and Colonies ........ 14 te ie 14 5 2 
UUEMEMORENG EE Als Gs ek. odie) Se Sw 93 21 II 125 75 19 
eINUER nS e- h wl Ga ee 149 10 22 181 51 26 
Denmark and Colonies ....... .. 206 ye I 207 3 9 
PRIN e c 5  a e e S e 502 Sis. 23 525 330 21 
Motch MGolonies) 5.5 6 ke 23 11 170 204 25 Ane 
Total Neutral Europe and their Colonies. 1081 47 229 1357 614 80 
ROMA eee ao os: By i, fer, a. RO 24 2 139 165 80 75 

Li Coos 5 Se eee en 40 wits oats 40 14 
South and Central America and Cuba . . . 583 3 4 590 364 yee 
Ure oC ee na ee 1118 754 69 1941 362 45 
United States Possessions . : .... . 16 I 2 19 21 ae 
Total both Americas except Canada. . . 1757 758 75 2590 761 45 
Crise Ue.) (eS an a ae 7156 1851 2486 | 11493 4646 1003 





Owing to the difficulty of obtaining reliable statistics, the trade of Greece and the 
and remote, is not included in these figures. In the opinion of the compiler, it may be safely 
commerce. Shipments of specie are, in most instances, included in the figures given except 
from the Statesman’s Year Book, the Statistical Abstract of Great Britain, the British Board 
and the Statistical Abstract of the United States, published by the Bureau of Foreign and 
in some cases obscure and the figures may not be entirely free from error. 














































































































AND TO THE COUNTRIES AND POLITICAL GROUPS INDICATED 
POUNDS STERLING (00,000’s OMITTED) 
in excess of £50,000 but less than £100,000 are treated as £100,000. Thus, £140,000 is 
of the exports of that country to all other countries plus the total exports of all other 
all other countries exported to the United States £382,400,000, making the total foreign trade 
Kingdom and the United States are not included in the figures used. 
| THEODORE H. PRICE 
Theodore H. Price. Republished by permission 
TOTAL | GERMANY anya Procol UNITE 
’ D 
ran | rraty | exceer | AND | “ann. |xeuromic|EVROPEAN] curyqe | CENTRAL | staves | cRAND 
anmue COLONIES a ch. AND THEIR MEXICO, POSSESSIONS 
COLONIES AND CUBA 
128 150 | 1093 603 145 748 670 109 569 659 5859 
I I 17 7 se 7 ee ee 7 335 740 
11 6 161 72 4 76 15 16 10 26 744 
seks ais I 3 aiees 3 eats iit “ie 6 214 
125 46 379 169 64 233 71 73 13 137 1573 
ia sy 8 16 ied 16 seis ioe a 5 571 
7 10 85 42 12 54 II sie sai 26 340 
8 6 7! 31 8 39 96 33 7 99 696 
280 219 1815 943 233 1176 863 231 606 1293 10737 
6 121 974 329 54 383 298 6 174 93 2531 
a ae 29 I ar I 2 33 woe 8 82 
14 30 380 403 36 439 217 14 gl 58 1495 
2 dats 144 130 88 218 107 4 132 106 917 
2 52 211 454 103 557 293 31 vase 18 1449 
a 18 72 15 I 16 6 176 180 529 
29 221 1810 1332 282 1614 923 264 397 463 7003 
55 201 1240 16 575 591 983 44 364 354 4347 
se Pics ee 25 ae 25 os Sore ay I 32 
5 86 176 487 60 547 75 I 20 28 1005 
disk 9 58 39 14 53 Bare 6 41 319 
60 296 | 1474 567 649 | 1216 | 1058 51 384 424 5703 
ere 20 148 31 6 37 61 ae 85 32 4604 
wen I 8 7 atic 7 25 iat 13 2 69 
3 37 134 125 42 167 27 3 28 54 538 
H 7 85 123 1 124 71 1 10 17 489 
sets I 13 er “ 109 34 aa H 5 369 
ned 19 370 12 I 1314 215 nah “i 113 2537 
18 2 45 12 4 16 135 28 18 446 
22 87 803 1703 71 1774 568 32 137 241 4912 
é 122 117 204 38 5 43 19 54 575 
ais 14 10 cea 10 2 5 224 295 
tee 49 413 364 46 410 149 ities ice 839 2401 
106 129 642 607 44 651 371 48 562 47 4262 
3 I 25 4 2 6 7 I she 239 297 
ae 179 1094 985 92 1077 529 49 567 1349 7255 
622 1019 7290 5568 1332 6900 3960 627 2091 3824 36185 
Balkans, as well as that of several other communities that are commercially unimportant 
assumed that the totals shown represent about 90 per cent. of the world’s international 
as between the United States and Europe. The figures given have been obtained in part 
of Trade Returns, the Annual Report of the Canadian Department of Trade and Commerce, 
Domestic Commerce. Every effort to secure accuracy has been made, but the statistics are 
*Not including Hong Kong, which is treated as a British colony. 
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Of our imports ‘before the war, 46 per 
cent. came from the nations now at war 
with Germany, and the only condition 
upon which they can continue to buy from 
us is that they may shortly recommence 
their shipments to us. 

The assumption that the embarrassment 
of the customers to whom we sell 57 per 
cent. of our production would be to our 
advantage is so preposterous that it can 
be entertained only by one who is willing 
to ‘‘bite off his nose to spite his face,”’ and 
the idea that a world-wide commercial 


cataclysm could be averted if the political 


and financial organization which subtends 
at least 50 per cent. of the world’s com- 
merce were destroyed is so fanciful that its 
absurdity becomes apparent the moment 
it is put into words. 

It may, indeed, be said that any hypo- 
thesis which involves the possibility of the 
Allies’ defeat is almost an absurdity because 
of the resulting impossibilities that it 
assumes. 

This is a war of economic endurance. 
On the one side as aggressor is a group of 
three nations who control 18 per cent. of 
the world’s trade and about the same pro- 
portion of its wealth and population. 

Against them there is actively arrayed 
another group who control 50 per cent. of 
the world’s trade. To the flags of this 
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opposing group one half of the mundane 
population owe allegiance, and under these 
flags more than half the wealth of the earth 
has hitherto found protection. 

The neutral portion of the world is, for 
the most part, linked by commercial self- 
interest or racial and political sympathy 
with the faction that dominates half the 
population, wealth, and commerce of the 
planet. 

It is unthinkable that, with such a pre- 
ponderance of men, wealth, and commercial 
power on the side of law and democracy, the 
small minority of lawlessness and autocracy 
can triumph. 

It is equally self-evident that the success 
of the Allies means a great expansion in 
the world’s trade. 

For one thing, European disarmament 
is almost certain to come with a peace that 
will seal the doom of militarism and re- 
lease to productive industry the standing 
armies hitherto maintained. 

Relieved of the burden of taxation pre- 
viously levied to support these military 
establishments, and assured of protection 
against lawlessness, the commercial enter- 
prise of democracy will speedily develop 
the undeveloped portions of the world and 
create a large purchasing power where none 
exists at present. 

Some idea of the progress and resources 








INCOME AND TAXATION OF GREAT BRITAIN 
After the Napoleonic Wars, the Crimean War, and in 1914 
1815-16 1859-60 1912-14 

Population 20,000,000 29,000,000 47,000,000 
National Income per a annum £300,000,000 £ 760,000,000 £2,400,000,000 
Taxation per annum : 62,000,000 66,000,000 164,000,000 
Annual excess of income over taxation | 238,000,000 634,000,000 = 2,236,000,000 

DEBT AND INCOME 

(Round figures used) 

March 31 1816 1916* 
National Debt £900,000,000 £2,200,000,000 
Annual Income 300,000,000 = 2, 500,000,000 
Proportion of Debt to Income 300% 88% 

*Estimated 
FOREIGN TRADE 
1816 1914 Increase 
Imports £26,699,000 £697,432,644 £670,733,649 
Exports 47,882,000 525,720,311 477,838,311 
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of Great Britain since the Napoleonic and 
Crimean wars may be had from the fig- 
ures in the table on page 188. 

In each of these wars, Great Britain 
fought on behalf of civilization and law 
against tyranny and oppression. She is 
now engaged in a similar struggle. Is 
there any reason to doubt that a repetition 
of her triumph will produce the same 
commercial result, and can there be any 
question that the productive energies of 
the United States will be fully employed 
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to meet the increased demand that will 
result from the extension of a beneficent 
civilization? 

The questions we have been considering 
are, therefore, entirely theoretical. They 
are answered in advance by the facts which 
the discussion has developed, and the chief 
advantage of the debate is that it has 
perhaps enabled us better to understand 
that absolute reciprocity is essential to the 
maintenance or to the expansion of the 
world’s trade. 


SHALL WE HAVE RESPON- 
SIBLE GOVERNMENT P 


I. THE BUDGET SYSTEM VS. THE PORK BARREL 


THE UNITED STATES THE ONLY IMPORTANT COUNTRY THAT DOES NOT INTRUST 
ITS PROGRAMME OF EXPENDITURES TO THE BODY THAT HAS TO RAISE 
THE MONEY—A BIG NEW MOVEMENT TO CURB CONGRESSIONAL 
EXTRAVAGANCE AND TO PUT THE GOVERNMENT'S 
FISCAL SYSTEM ON A COMMON SENSE BASIS 


BY 


BURTON J. HENDRICK 


HE public knows that the United States Government wastes money. 
promises of economy made by both parties have proved equally valueless. 


The 


Con- 


gressmen of both parties use the Federal Treasury as a ‘pork barrel’ from 

which to satisfy the desires of their constituents—get the Treasury to pay for public 
buildings, army posts, and pensions in the hope of reélection. 

The public is becoming heartily sick of the pork barrel both because of its essential 


dishonesty and because of its waste and inefficiency. 
abolished so long as the present system of making appropriations lasts. 
To change the existing wasteful system of appropri- 


integral part of that system. 


But the pork barrel cannot be 
It is an 





ations necessitates a change in the government of the United States—a much needed 
change from the irresponsible committee system to a system in which the Executive 
can be held responsible for the expenditures of his administration—TueE Epitors. 








N THE last half dozen years a new 
word has entered into the discussion 
of governmental science in this coun- 
try. This new word is “budget.” 
Newspaper readers now and then have 
noticed references to the “budget”’ placed 
unobtrusively on inside pages; those few 
abnormal beings who read the Congres- 


sional Record have found occasional men- 
tion of it in that journal. Most people 
vaguely associate the word with President 
Taft, the ‘‘reformers,” scientific account- 
ants, and the new efficiency experts. The 
old fashioned American remembers that 
England has annual budgets and so dis- 
misses the idea as monarchical. Those 
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better informed understand that not only 
England, but practically every civilized 
country except our own, spends money 
under a budget plan. The administration 
of President Wilson, who all his life has 
advocated the budget scheme of respon- 
sible government, has made the proposed 
reform a living issue in this country. The 
recently defeated Constitution in New 
York included a budget system; and that 
system will probably be incorporated in 
the next revision. 

What, then, is this budget that is begin- 
ning to play a part in our political con- 
sciousness? Inform, it is this: it isa state- 
ment, on one hand, of the estimated cost 
of conducting government, and, on the 
other, the means by which the necessary 
money is to be raised. It is a balance 
sheet, containing a statement of impending 
liabilities and proposed assets. A simple, 
businesslike matter, apparently; yet in 
every country that has a budget it is the 
supreme act of government—of the ex- 
ercise of the popular will. In budget 
countries the chief finance minister pre- 
pares this statement. For all practical 
purposes, this statement concludes the 
matter. He speaks, not exclusively for 
himself, but for the centralized responsible 
body which, for the time being, rules the 
nation—the cabinet. This cabinet, re- 
presenting the majority party in the legis- 
lative chamber, estimates the cost of 
government for the ensuing year, and also 
determines the ways and means of raising 
the necessary money. It presents these 
facts to the assembled House in the min- 
ister’s speech. The House may accept 
this programme or it may reject it. It 
may amend the items to the extent of 
decreasing them; one thing it cannot do, 
however, and that is to increase them. 
Again, it can consider only financial meas- 
ures proposed by the Government; pri- 
vate members cannot introduce appro- 
priation bills of their own. If the House 
rejects the budget, or modifies it so ser- 
iously that the action amounts to a rejec- 
tion, the cabinet resigns, on the theory 
that it no longer commands popular con- 
fidence. In that event another cabinet 
takes up the work of budget making. 

This is responsible government as na- 
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tions which possess budgets understand it. 
Its essential points, it may be repeated, 
are these: 

First, an executive cabinet representing 
the party, or coalition of parties, victorious 
at the popular election. 

Second, this cabinet made responsible for 
preparing a plan of expenditures and tax- 
ation and other important matters. 

Third, legislative control over the fiscal 
programme to the extent of approving it, 
wholly rejecting it, or perhaps decreasing it. 

Fourth, no power in the legislature, 
however, to increase it or to encumber it 
with the personal schemes of members. 

The introduction of the budget in such 
legislative bodies is the great occasion 
of the year. It is commonly known as 
Budget Day. Our own American Con- 
gress has no ceremonial known as “ Budget 
Day.” For this there is an excellent 
reason: we have no budget. As already 
said, we are the only civilized nation that 
hasn’t one. France, Germany, Russia, 
Japan, England, Italy, Spain, Roumania, 
Servia, Portugal, Bulgaria, and Venezuela 
—all these countries, and many more, have 
budgets. In each country, that is, certain 
responsible officers prepare a definite plan 
for doing things, estimate the cost of ex- 
ecuting it, and suggest means for raising 
the money. There is only one important 
nation that has no business plan, and that 
is the one that has chiefly distinguished 
itself as a nation of business men. 

Instead, Congress delegates this power, 
the most important function of govern- 
ment, to a variety of agencies. It is 
worth while to study the mechanism in 
detail. Has Congress any proceeding cor- 
responding to Budget Day in a parliament- 
ary country? In a sense it has. When 
Congress comes together this month, Mr. 
Clark, the Speaker, will receive a cer- 
tain bulky document from Mr. McAdoo, 
known as the “Letter of the Secretary of 
the Treasury.” So far as we have a na- 
tional budget, that “letter” will constitute 
it. The delivery of this volume, however, 
will not form the subject of any elaborate 
ceremonial. In fact, the American public 
will know nothing about it. Nine tenths 
of the readers of this article, | imagine, 
have now heard of this “letter” for the 
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first time. The newspapers will not notice 
the occasion; Congressmen will manifest 
no interest in it. The estimates are not 
even read. The House does not formally 
act upon them, .does not go through 
the usual motions. Any Congressman suf- 
ficiently interested in his country’s welfare 
can learn what the “letter’’ contains only 
by obtaining a copy and diligently conning 
it in the privacy of his own office. Mr. 
Clark, so to speak, will split this document 
into nine separate parts. The House 
has nine committees, each having supreme 
power over particular appropriations. Each 
committee now receives that part of the 
Secretary’s “letter” which concerns itself. 
Mr. Clark will hand to the Committee on 
Military Affairs the estimates for the sup- 
port of the War Department. He gives 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs the 
estimates for the naval establishment; 
to the Agricultural Committee the similar 
figures for the Agricultural Department; 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, estimates for post offices and post 
roads; to the Foreign Affairs Committee, 
estimates for the support of the diplomatic 
service; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, estimates for the improvement of 
rivers and harbors. Every branch of the 
service is made the subject of a separate 
appropriation bill. In all, there are fifteen 
such appropriation bills considered and 
prepared by nine committees, for parti- 
cular committees have more than one. 
Probably these facts contain another sur- 
prise. Most Americans have heard of the 
Appropriations Committee, one of the two 
greatest in the House, presided over by 
Mr. John J. Fitzgerald. Most of us have 
assumed that this committee is actually 
what its name implies: that is, that it is 
the great sub-body of Congress that con- 
siders all governmental appropriations. 
But this is a huge misconception. Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s committee is not the Appro- 
priations Committee; it is only one ap- 
propriating committee. There are, as 
already said, eight others, each leading an 
independent, idyllic existence of its own. 
We have heard much of Mr. Fitzgerald 
as the “ Watchdog of the Treasury”; as an 
adamantine figure ferociously beating off 
predatory enterprises against the people’s 
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money. How many understand that Mr. 
Fitzgerald performs this laudable public 
service at only one gateway of public 
expenditure? That while he is fighting 
raids at one place, huge armies may be 
successfully conducting operations against 
eight others? That in order to protect 
ourselves we need not one “ Watchdog of 
the Treasury,” but really nine—almost a 
whole kennel? That, in addition, after the 
nine committees of the House have finished 
with appropriations, there are almost as 
many in the Senate that contribute ideas 
of their own? To particularize, Mr. Fitz- 
gerald can exercise some restraining influ- 
ence over appropriations covering the fol- 
lowing services: legislative, executive, and 
judicial expenses; sundry civil expenses; 
fortifications and coast defenses; expendi- 
tures for the District of Columbia; and all 
deficiencies. But over the following im- 
portant federal activities he has no control: 
Agriculture, Diplomatic and Consular, 
Army, Navy, Pensions, Rivers and Har- 
bors, Post Office, Claims, and Indians. 


OUR BURLESQUE COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


The practice of splitting estimates among 
nine separate committees has this result: 
we have not really one budget, but nine. 
Congress dissolves itself into nine little 
legislatures, each of which has almost 
autocratic control over expenditures in 
particular departments. Each one of these 
little legislatures acts in complete inde- 
pendence of the other eight. Each one 
appropriates money with no reference to 
the ability of the Government to spend. 
Each one of these little legislatures acts 
in secret. It usually keeps a stenographic 
report of its proceedings, which, months 
after these proceedings are finished, is 
published. It does not generally admit 
press representatives; in fact, the reading 
public hasn’t the interest, nor the time, 
to follow its proceedings. Occasionally, 
when public interest is keen, inklings of 
what these committees are doing become 
public property; undoubtedly the hear- 
ings before the naval and military com- 
mittees this coming winter will fill much 
newspaper space. Each little legislature 
usually calls before it the head of the 
executive department who has prepared 
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the estimate under consideration. Thus 
Mr. Daniels spends several days before the 
Naval Committee, Mr. Garrison gives 
much time to the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, Mr. Houston to the Committee on 
Agriculture, and soon. These appearances 
have much the atmosphere of criminal 
proceedings. The department heads are 
usually on the defensive, have to answer 
many heckling questions and indulge in 
long colloquies with members. Private 
citizens, members of Congress, chambers 
of commerce, “booster clubs,’ and the 
like appear to push favorite enterprises. 
Mr. Garrison, who explains the need of 
more ammunition and field artillery, is 
followed by the representatives of some 
unheard-of town in Montana, who explain 
the advantages of their locality for an 
army post. Admiral Fiske describes our 
lack of torpedoes and submarines, and his 
place is taken by a delegation of business 
men from Vallejo, Calif., who want more 
millions spent on the navy yard of Mare 
Island. Strangely, these unofficial per- 
sons usually obtain a more respectful 
hearing than the executive heads. Each 
Congressional committee—and this is the 
important point—regards the departmental 
estimates as forming merely a basis of 
operations. It can increase them, it can 
decrease them, it can reject them alto- 
gether. It can add appropriations for 
purposes of which the department never 
dreamed, and it spends months wrangling 
over details. As a matter of form, it 
reports its conclusions to Congress in 
committee of the whole, but Congress 
usually accepts its work. Each little 
legislature, that is, working in conjunction 
with a similar little legislature in the 
Senate, is the appropriating authority for 
some branch of federal activity. What 
would Americans think of a business house 
that gave supreme power to spend money 
to nine departments, each department 
working independently, with no check or 
supervision by a general head, each trying 
to spend as much money as possible, and 
each delightfully ignorant and careless of 
the amount of money in the general 
treasury to meet its appropriations? Such 
a business house, of course, could have no 
corporate name except Bedlam & Bank- 
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ruptcy. Yet that is the American way of 
exercising the greatest function of govern- 
ment—the control over the purse. 

I have sketched this situation in these 
broad outlines for the sake of simplicity. 
In fact, this description is not quite ac- 
curate; the procedure, confusing enough 
as described above, is in reality more con- 
fusing still. In practice, each little legis- 
lature does not limit its activities to one 
department. Some are constantly dipping 
into others. There are fifteen appro- 
priation bills, but only nine appropriating 
committees. Take military expenditures, 
for illustration. Four different committees 
appropriate for this national service. The 
Committee on Military Affairs appro- 
priates for the most important branches of 
the military establishment, the Committee 
on Appropriations, for fortifications—why, 
Heaven only knows—the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, for river and harbor 
improvements, and the Committee on 
Claims, for war claims. With the excep- 
tion of the Agricultural Department, 
several committees pass upon the appro- 
priations for the several national services. 
The extent to which these little legislatures 
split themselves into sub-committees de- 
moralizes the situation still further. 


ENGLAND'S COMMON-SENSE SYSTEM 


This system of committee appropria- 
tions, however, is not the only respect in 
which Congress defies financial sanity. 
These legislatures do one thing and one 
thing only—they just spend money. Con- 
gress, however, has to do more than spend 
money: it has to raise it. The English 
Parliamentary system lodges these two 
responsibilities in the same hands. The 
Cabinet suggests means of raising money 
and also supervises expenditures. That, of 
course, is supreme common sense. The 
main business of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, the chief financial officer of the 
Crown, is to see that both ends meet. 
If the Ministry decides to recommend 
nine battleships instead of four, or engage 
in wholesale social experiments, such as 
old age pensions, it must also arrarge 
means of raising the wherewithal. The 
Congressional system takes no such pre- 
cautions. It delegates to one committee, 
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that of Ways and Means, the responsi- 
bility for raising money; it delegates to 
nine other committees the more cheerful 
task of spending it. It makes no attempt 
to codrdinate these two activities. For 
the fifty years succeeding the outbreak of 
the Civil War, indeed, Congress levied 
taxes, not primarily to find money for 
governmental expenditures, but to keep out 
foreign importations. Thus the Congres- 
sional system instructs its right hand to 
collect. money and its left hand to spend 
it, and safeguards one hand from knowing 
what the other doeth. The Committee 
of Ways and Means is a careless father; 
the appropriation agencies are spendthrift 
children; the former laboriously gets to- 
gether money which the latter irresponsibly 
spend. Naturally our balance sheet 
never balances. One year Congress raises 
more money than we need. The result is 
a huge surplus—which is only another 
word for unnecessary taxation. The next 
year we have a large deficit, and we have 
to borrow money to pay our bills. 


GOVERNMENT WITHOUT RESPONSIBILITY 


An investigation of our whole financial 
scheme betrays the one striking fact: 
nowhere is there a responsible agency 
supervising receipts and expenditures. | 
have called the Secretary of the Treasury’s 
“letter” our nearest approach to a budget; 
in reality it has almost no resemblance to 


one. In the preparation of these esti- 
mates, Mr. McAdoo is not a Finance 
Minister; he is merely a messenger boy. 
Any other member of the Cabinet, or the 
colored gentleman who sits outside his 
office door, could do this part of his work 
quite as well. Congress directs that the 
head of every department shall prepare his 
estimates for the succeeding year and send 
them to the Secretary at a stipulated 
time, who forwards them to the Speaker. 
The department heads in turn direct their 
bureau heads and sub-chiefs to prepare 
estimates for their particular activities. 
These documents are all dumped into the 
office of the Secretary, who forwards them 
to the Speaker precisely as he receives them. 
This disordered mass constitutes his “let- 
ter.” Hehas no authority to change them. 
The President himself has no such au- 
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thority—at least no authority that is 
effective. Therefore, we have no Finance 
Minister—no system of responsible govern- 
ment. A_ responsible government each 
year would determine what each depart- 
ment was to spend. It would decide these 
important facts after maturely consider- 
ing the needs of the Nation and its existing 
resources. It would perhaps cut down 
the Army because the Navy had greater 
claims; it would reduce river and harbor 
expenditures because the Department of 
Agriculture had a more legitimate use for 
the money. It would then inform each 
department that it had so much money to 
spend and that it must keep its estimates 
within the limit. If the estimates ex- 
ceeded the stipulated amount the pruning 
knife would be used. After determining 
these details this same responsible agency 
would seek ways of raising the cash. It 
would not overtax and so have a surplus; 
it would not undertax and so have a deficit; 
it would adjust its taxes, so far as human 
foresight could arrange, so that they would 
bring in the amount required. It would 
then introduce the result of its labors in the 
shape of a budget. If Congress did not 
like this result it could reject it. Congress, 
that is, would have the right which the 
President now has—of criticism and veto. 

Instead, we now have, in the executive 
departments, hundreds of chief clerks, 
bureau heads, and secretaries, each one 
working in his own interest, each one 
preparing helter-skelter a mass, practically 
unsupervised and unedited, of so-called 
estimates of governmental expenditures. 
Each one of these thousands of units is 
working to get just as much money as he 
can. What they collectively conceive of 
as their requirements goes before Congress 
as the Secretary’s “letter.” Then nine 
committees, each one split into sub- 
committees and each unit revolving in an 
orbit of its own, take these “estimates,”’ 
add new details of their own, and incor- 
porate thousands of suggestions obtained 
from any number of wild sources outside, 
usually of the most selfish nature. After 
wrangling among themselves and _ the 
Senate appropriation committees, this dis- 
ordered mass is usually rushed through 
Congress at the last hours of the session. 
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A few years ago Senator Nelson W. 
Aldrich, probably the greatest business 
man in the Senate, said that the Federal 
Government wasted $300,000,000 a year. 
The application of common-sense business 
methods to American finance, he added, 
would save $1,000,000 a day. The 
financial methods of Congress sufficiently 
explain this fearful waste. Until recent 
years the scandal has not particularly 
mattered, because our expenditures have 
been so comparatively small and our 
national wealth so enormous that waste in 
federal expenditures did not greatly in- 
convenience us. A man who has an 
income of a hundred dollars a day is likely 
not to worry much about carfare. Up to 
the Civil War federal expenditures did 
not exceed $74,000,000 a year. Now, 
however, we are spending more than 
nine times that amount. In 1885 the cost 
of the Government was $260,226,935; 
in 1913 it was $682,770,706; in 1885 our 
population was 56,148,000; in 1913 it 
was 97,028,497. In other words, popula- 
tion has increased only 73 per cent., while 
expenditures have increased 162 per cent. 
As a nation we are running the rake’s 
progress, and, in the opinion of most 
competent observers, the time has come 
for a reform. 

“A nation embodies its spirit and much 
of its history,” said a French statesman, 
“in its financial laws. Let one of our 
budgets alone survive the next deluge, and 
it will plainly appear all that we are.” 

A slight acquaintance with American 
financial history emphasizes the truth of 
this statement. We were not always a 
wasteful nation; there were periods when 
frugality was an essential element of 
statesmanship. Congressmen to-day de- 
fend our system on the ground that it is 
“American,” that budgets, codrdination 
of receipts and expenditures, are only the 
products of outworn civilizations. In fact, 
the present system is not “American”’ in 
the sense that the fathers originated it. 
It is a comparatively recent growth—in 
its most outrageous aspects it is the product 
of the last thirty years. In the earlier 
years government and its expenditures 
were comparatively simple procedures. 
Washington at first had only five Cabinet 
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officers—the Secretaries of State, of the 
Treasury, and of War, the Postmaster- 
General, and the Attorney-General. These 
functionaries arranged our expenditures in 
simple fashion. The law creating the 
Secretary of the Treasury clearly provided 
that he should be a Minister of Finance, 
in the real sense of the term. It made it 
his duty “to prepare and report estimates 
of the public revenue and the public 
expenditures.” That is, he was to prepare 
what was essentially a budget. Alexander 
Hamilton, the first Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, actually prepared such budgets. 

After his retirement, however, Congres- 
sional jealousy gradually arrogated all 
control over appropriations. Congress, 
however, did not plunge immediately into 
the insane system that now prevails. It 
created, in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century, a Committee of Ways 
and Means, whose functions were two- 
fold and logical: in the first place, to 
make appropriations, in the second, to 
provide revenue. This committee, there- 
fore, was practically a budget committee. 
It properly centred in the same hands con- 
trol over both the raising and spending of 
money. The making of the budget is 
properly an administrative function; if 
Congress is to possess this power, however, 
this original scheme represents the only 
working plan. This committee also intro- 
duced all the appropriations in one bill 
as they are in England to-day. This was 
the era of small appropriations. For the 
first ten years, we spent only about 
$3,000,000 a year on the Federal Govern- 
ment. In 1845, despite the great growth 
of the country, we were spending only 
$27,000,000. From 1851 to 1861, federal 
expenditures averaged only $60,000,000. 
At the opening of the Civil War we 
had almost no national debt. Already, 
however, Congress had introduced one 
dangerous innovation. The Committee of 
Ways and Means still had jurisdiction 
over both expenditures and revenues, but 
it had begun appropriating money by 
several different bills. There was no 
respectable reason why the different classes 
of expenditures should be split into several 
bills. The British House of Commons is 
now appropriating billions of dollars a 
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year in a single bill; until 1847 this was vir- 
tually the American system. In that 
year, however, the Committee of Ways 
and Means reported nine separate appro- 
priation bills. What was the reason for 
the change? The history of the movement 
sufficiently answers this question. Before 
1847 certain departments of the public 
service had their own bills. In 1826 pen- 
sions were placed in a little pigeon hole all 
by themselves. In 1828 the first River 
and Harbor Bill passed Congress as a 
separate measure. These measures mean 
only one thing: the Pork Barrel. They 
were the greatest sources of Congressional 
patronage then as they are to-day. Plac- 
ing these expenditures in separate bills 
enabled the friends of the soldiers and of 
public improvements to concentrate upon 
them. They were singled out as activities 
that deserved special consideration; in 
this way Congressmen could get more 
money for their constituents. This system, 
now grown into fifteen appropriation bills, 
was devised in the interest of extravagance 
and Congressional extortion. 

By 1861, therefore, the procedure of the 
fathers had considerably broken down. 
Instead of acting as a body for revising de- 
partmental estimates, having the final say 
whether these should be granted, and 
thus absolutely controlling expenditures, 
Congress had centred in its own hands a 
complete despotism over money matters. 
But this Congressional system, compared 
with that which exists to-day, was financial 
idealism. One Congressional body, the 
Committee of Ways and Means, controlled 
the spending and raising of money. That is, 
it was something like a budget committee. 
But the Civil War enormously increased 
federal expenditures. In 1860 we spent 
about $63,000,000; in 1865 appropriations 
ageregated $1,300,000,000. Thaddeus 
Stevens, a man of great native energy, but 
broken in health, was then chairman of 
Ways and Means. His position during 
four years of warfare and of unheard-of 
expenditures had broken him down. His 
colleagues, as a means of relief, now pro- 
posed to divide the functions of his com- 
mittee. In the future Ways and Means 
should have merely jurisdiction over rais- 
ing revenue; a new committee, to be 
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named the Committee on Appropriations, 
should supervise expenditures. One of 
the ironies of the proposal was that this 
reform was brought forward in the interest 
of economy! Samuel S. Cox—“ Sunset” 
Cox—who introduced the new programme, 
advocated it on this ground. 

“The burdens of Atlas,” he said, “must 
be shifted to the broad shoulders of Her- 
cules. I need not dilate upon 
the importance of having hereafter one 
committee to investigate with nicest heed 
all matters connected with economy. We 
require of this new committee their whole 
labor in the restraint of extravagance and 
illegal appropriations.” 

Many shrewd Congressmen, however, 
perceived the absurdity of this idea. Mr. 
Stevens himself declared that the separa- 
tion of the two functions would necessarily 
lead to greater extravagance. Morrill and 
Garfield opposed the change on the same 
ground. However, the new resolution was 
adopted. 

Bad as this innovation was, chaos had 
not yet been made complete. The new 
Committee on Appropriations was really 
what its name implied; this one com- 
mittee, that is, prepared all the appropria- 
tion bills. In the late ’seventies several 
adventurous spirits conceived a new idea. 
This was to have several appropriating 
committees instead of one. The Appro- 
priations Committee reported appropria- 
tions not in one bill, but in several; why 
not have a separate committee for each 
bill, or at least divide these measures 
among several committees? About 1879 
this change was discussed in Congress. 
The greatest minds in both Houses de- 
nounced it vigorously. It would mean, 
they declared, the end of all economy. 
James A. Garfield, afterward President— 
one of the most brilliant public men of his 
generation—who had pointed out the 
mistake Congress was making in 1865, 
now directed all his influence in Congress, 
which was powerful, against this new at- 
tempt at disintegration. 

“The scattering of appropriations, as 
here suggested,” he said, “is an utterly 
ridiculous proposition. | believe it would 
cost this Government $20,000,000 a year 
if the appropriations were scattered to the 
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several committees. It will be 
absolutely breaking down all economy and 
good order and good management of our 
finances: It cannot be otherwise.” 

Thomas B. Reed, of Maine, Congress- 
man Keifer, of Ohio, and Senator Hawley, 
of Connecticut, denounced the plan. “It 
is a good way to get money out of the 
Treasury,” said Senator Beck. Senator 
Sherman, perhaps the greatest financier 
who has ever sat in Congress since the 
time of Alexander Hamilton, Senator 
George F. Edmunds, perhaps its greatest 
constitutional lawyer, Senator George Fris- 
bie Hoar, Senator Thomas F. Bayard, 
and Senator Dawes all protested. The 
proposed change, said Bayard, was not 
“an error, but a legislative vice. The 
expenses of this Government will be 
enormously increased.” 

This opposition, splendidly led by Gar- 
field and championed by this great array of 
statesmen, defeated the movement. But 
not for long. The arguments they raised 
against the change were precisely the 
motives that urged Congress to adopt it. 
It necessarily meant extravagance—and 
that was what Congressmen were itching 
for. They wanted to get their hands on 
the money bags; they wanted appro- 
priations for their districts—big pensions, 
public buildings, river and harbor “im- 
provements,” army posts, navy yards, and 
other expenditures. The scattering of 
appropriations among several committees 
would facilitate this operation. And so 
their enthusiasm could not be stayed, and 
in 1885 they accomplished their purpose. 

But the fight was a bitter one. A really 
heroic figure was that of Samuel J. Randall, 
the most brilliant Democrat in Congress. 
Besides serving as Speaker of the House 
twice, Randall had been for many years 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. In this post he had made his 
great reputation. He was as_ great 
an enemy of the pork barrel then as 
Senator Burton has been in recent years. 
Almost unaided, he had reduced appro- 
priations, in the Forty-fourth Congress, 
by $30,000,000 a year—this without de- 
creasing official efficiency. He led the 
campaign for the election of Samuel J. 
Tilden with the issue of “Retrenchment 
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and Reform.” When Cleveland came in 
as President in 1885 Randall again became 
chairman of this committee. Again his 
passion for economy and his fight against 
the pork-barrelists aroused the wildest 
antagonism. Unhappily, Randall’s hos- 
tility to Cleveland’s tariff policy—he was 
a “protectionist Democrat’’—had weak- 
ened his influence. Congressional attacks 
on his committee, therefore, made greater 
headway than they had before. In 1885, 
after a ten-years’ war, the appropriation 
mongers succeeded in their favorite 
scheme. Randall informed the country 
what the change meant, and never have 
prophecies received more complete ful- 
filment. The proposal, he said, was “ with- 
out example in any legislative body in this 
country or in Europe. It will be impos- 
sible to keep any just relation between 
expenditures and receipts, as such distri- 
bution tends to continually increasing ap- 
propriations. The change will ab- 
solutely break down all economy and good 
order and good management of the finances. 
Who can tell what the end will be?”’ 

For the fulfilment of these prophecies 
we need only consult the records of the 
Congresses of the last few years. For 
sixteen years Mr. John J. Fitzgerald has 
served on the Appropriation Committee; 
since his party gained the majority in 
1911 he has been its chairman. He has 
the reputation of knowing more about the 
financial condition of the United States 
than any other man in public life. 

“Whenever I think,” he recently said 
in Congress, “of the horrible mess that | 
shall be called upon to present to the 
country on behalf of the Democratic 
Party I am tempted to quit my place. | 
am looking now at Democrats who seem 
to take amusement in soliciting votes on 
the floor of this House to overturn the 
Committee on Appropriations in its efforts 
to carry out the pledges of the Democratic 
platform. They seem to take it to be a 
huge joke not to obey their platform and 
to make ridiculous the efforts of the mem- 
bers of our party who do try to live up to 
the promises they have made to the 
people. Nothing will be more 
pressing in the future than the financial 
problem of the United States.” 














SHALL WE HAVE RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT? 


PRESIDENT WOODROW WILSON 


Probably the first American writer to picture the 
absurdities of American financial legislation. His 
book, “Congressional Government,” published in 
1555, advocated centralized responsible government. 
President Wilson advocates a federal budget for the 
appropriation of public moneys 
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Mr. Fitzgerald is not the only public 
man to sound the alarm. Probably the 
first American writer to point out the 
absurdities of our fiscal system was Wood- 
row Wilson. His “ Congressional Govern- 


ment,” published in 1885, when he was only 
twenty-nine, arraigned our present system 


Copyright by Harris & Ewing 
EX—PRESIDENT WILLIAM H. TAFT 


His attempt, as President, to establish a budget 
system was ridiculed and defeated by Congress. 
Congressman Fitzgerald, Democratic chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee, who did most to defeat 
the Taft idea, is now a champion of a budget system 


of rule by Congressional committees. 
This book was a reasoned argument for 
responsible government, especially in finan- 
cial legislation. “It cannot be reasonably 
regarded as a matter of surprise,” he says, 
“that our financial policy has been with- 
out consistency or coherency, without 
progressive continuity. The only evidence 
of design to be discovered in it appears in 
those few elementary features which were 
impressed upon it in the first days of the 
Government, when Congress depended 
upon such men as Hamilton and Gallatin 
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PRESIDENT HADLEY, OF YALE 
“We are the only civilized nation of importance,” 
he says, ‘‘that attempts to carry on its public business 
without a budget. The result is waste, lack of co- 
ordination of expenditures, and opportunity for push- 
ing unimportant or transient things into the fore- 


ground to the exclusion of more important or more 


permanent ones” 


for guidance in putting the finances into 
shape. As far as it has any invariable 
characteristics, or any traceable heredity, 
it is the handiwork of the sagacious men 
who first presided over the Treasury De- 
partment. Since it has been altogether 
in the hands of Congressional committees 
it has so waywardly shifted from one rdéle 
to another that one who studies it hardly 
becomes acquainted with it in one decade 
before he finds that it was a season quite 
apart from and unlike both those which 
went before and those which succeeded. 

The voter, moreover, feels that 
his want of confidence in Congress is 
justified by what he hears of the power of 
corrupt lobbyists to turn legislation to their 
own uses. He hears of enormous sub- 
sidies begged and obtained; of pensions 
procured on commission by professional 


pension solicitors; of appropriations made 
in the interest of dishonest contractors; 
and he is not altogether unwarranted in 
the conclusion that these are evils inherent 
in the very nature of Congress, for there 





DR. NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 
President of Columbia University, an advocate 0! 
scientific budget making. Congress at present ‘“‘dis- 
solves itself into nine little legislatur2s,” each of 
which has almost autocratic control over expenditures 
and independently ‘“‘appropriates money with no ref- 
erence to the ability of the Government to spend”’ 
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can be no doubt that the power of the 
lobbyist consists, in great part if not alto- 
gether, in the facility afforded him by the 
committee system. He must, in the 
natural course of things, have many most 





PRESIDENT LOWELL, OF HARVARD 


He believes that individual Congressmen should not 
have the right to initiate financial legislation. In 
Practically all the parliamentary countries of the 
World no appropriations of public moneys are voted 
except on the request of some administrative depart- 


ment, transmitted through the executive 
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R. FRANK JOHNSON GOODNOW 


President of Johns Hopkins and adviser to the 
Republic of China. A strong advocate of a budget 
system and of responsible government. An invest- 
igation of our whole financial scheme betrays the one 
striking fact: nowhere is there a responsible agency 
supervising receipts and expenditures 


favorable opportunities for approaching 
the great money-dispensing committees. 
It would be impracticable to work up his 
schemes in the broad field of the whole 
House, but in the membership of a com- 
mittee he finds manageable numbers. If 
he can gain the ear of the Committee, or of 
any influential portion of it, he has prac- 
tically gained the ear of the House itself; 
if his plans once get footing in a committee 
report, they may escape criticism alto- 
gether, and it will, in any case, be very 
difficult to dislodge them. This accessi- 
bility of the committees by outsiders 
gives to illegitimate influences easy ap- 
proach at all points of legislation, but 
no committees are affected by it so 
often or so unfortunately as are the com- 
mittees which control the public moneys. 
They are naturally the ones whose 
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THOMAS B. REED 

The brilliant Republican leader and Speaker of the 
’nineties. One of the Congressmen who, in 1879, de- 
nounced the proposal to split federal appropriations 
among several committees 
favor is oftenest and most importunately, 
as well as most insidiously, sought; 
and no description of our system of rev- 
enue, appropriation, and supply would be 
complete without 
mention of the man- 
ufacturers who culti- 
vate the favor of the 
Committee of Ways 
and Means, of the 
interested persons 
who walk attendance 
upon the Committee 
on Rivers and Har- 
bors, and of the mail 
contractors and sub- 
sidy seekers who 
court the Committee 
on Appropriations.” 

Mr. Wilson’s pre- 
decessor, Mr. Taft, 
made heroic but 
fruitless efforts to 
obtain something in 
the nature of a 
budget system. He 
appeared before the 





constitutional CON~ He declared that it would lead to untold extravagance 
vention recently held +—a prophecy that has been abundantly fulfilled 





PRESIDENT JAMES A. GARFIELD 


He fought for years in Congress against the present Mr. Taft’s budget 
plan of distributing appropriations among committees. proposals. Acting 





SAMUEL J. RANDALL 


The brilliant Democratic leader of the ’seventies and 
‘eighties. The present appropriating system of Con- 
gress was adopted to check his power in Congress, 
which he persisted in using in the interest of economy 


in New York advocating centralized con- 
trol of expenditures. Other distin- 
guished men who took the same position 
were President Lowell, of Harvard, Pres- 
ident Goodnow, of 
Johns Hopkins, and 
Congressman John J. 
Fitzgerald. Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s testi- 
mony had particular 
value. First of all, 
he is a practical par- 
tisan politician, 
closely affiliated with 
Tammany Hall. If 
he despises one thing 
more than another it 
is the “reformer.” 
Instinctively he 
would ridicule and 
oppose any financial 
programme which 
had academic or “‘up- 
lift’’ antecedents. 
He showed this spirit 
in his attitude toward 


on Mr. Taft’s sug- 
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GEORGE FRISBIE HOAR 


United States Senator from Massachusetts from 
1877 until his death in 1904, who, thirty years ago, 
foretold the demoralization in federal finances which 
has since become a reality 


gestion, Congress appointed, in 1910, a 
Commission on Efficiency and Economy. 
This commission worked nearly two years 
and collected a vast amount of informa- 
tion on national] 
finance. In particu- 
lar it submitted a 
bulky report recom- 
mending the creation 
of a national budget. 
According to this 
plan the Executive, 
not Congress, was to 
prepare budgets; its 
idea was to revert to 
the plans originally 
devised by Hamilton 
and Gallatin. Nat- 
urally Congress 
treated this sugges- 
tion with the utmost 
contempt. At that 
time Mr. Fitzgerald, 
convinced that the 
Preparation of bud- 
gets was a Congres- 
sional, not an ad- 
ministrative, func- 
tion, led the oppo- 


in a federal budget. 
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Copy 
CONGRESSMAN SWAGA 
One of the few present-day Congressmen who believe 
As a nation we are running 
the rake’s progress, and, in the opinion of most com- 
petent observers, the time has come for a reform 


JOHN SHERMAN 


Sponsor of the famous Anti-trust Law, perhaps the 
greatest American financier in Congress since Alex- 


ander Hamilton. He was a strong believer in center- 
ing responsibility for governmental expenditures 


sition to the commission’s work—he even 
succeeded in so curtailing its appropria- 
tions as to destroy its usefulness. 

Mr. Fitzgerald, that is, having had 
sixteen years’ experi- 
ence on the Appro- 
priations Committee, 
stood forth as sternly 
championing the pre- 
rogatives of the leg- 
islature. But Mr. 
Fitzgerald has now 
reversed his position. 
“TI believe that the 
time will come,” he 
said last winter in 
Congress, “when the 
power to initiate ap- 
propriations of 
money from the Fed- 
eral Treasury must 
be taken from the 
individual. 

I believe this is inev- 
itable if the Federal 
Government is not to 
break down with the 
weight of expendi- 


tures.’’And Mr. Fitz- 
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gerald had his answer ready for those who 
asserted that the executive budget was 
English, un-American, and could not ke 
adapted to American conditions. As he 
showed, an American government, formu- 
lated almost identically on the lines of the 
Federal Constitution, had operated within 
our present federal limits for four years. 
The following is paragraph nine of Section 
IX of the Confederate Constitution: 
“Congress shall appropriate no money 
from the Treasury except by vote of two 
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MR. JOHN H. FAHEY 

President of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, which is conducting a campaign for 
a federal budget. American business men, it has 
discovered, are practically unanimous for the plan 
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MR. WILLIAM G. MCADOO 

Secretary of the Treasury. The question of a 
budget system will figure conspicuously in the 
coming Congress 


thirds of both Houses, taken by yeas and 
nays, unless it be asked and estimated for 
by some one of the heads of departments 
and submitted to Congress by the Presi- 
dent; or for the purpose of paying its 
own expenses and contingencies or for 
the payment of claims against the Con- 
federate States, the justice of which shall 
be judicially declared by a tribunal for 
the investigation of claims against the 
Government, which it is hereby made the 
duty of Congress to establish.” 

In all matters except these particular 
details, that is, all suggestions for appro- 
priations must come from the President, 
estimated for by some department. No 
member could secure an appropriation for 
other purposes except by a two thirds vote. 
Such is the reform which Mr. Fitzgerald 
would introduce into our financial system. 
A Congressman himself, and the financial 
leader of Congress, he would take the initi- 
ative—though not the control—over appro- 
priations out of the hands of Congress. 
At present he has not many followers in 
politics; the necessity for some such re- 
form, however, is growing stronger every 
day, and as the public interest grows 
political support will come. 









































A RAILROAD BRIDGE THAT WILL MAKE 





Courtesy of the American Bridge Company 


NEW YORK A GREATER PORT 


The new Hell Gate bridge, the longest arch-bridge in the world, will carry four tracks across a span of 
1,017 feet and will give Brooklyn and the rest of Long Island direct rail connection with New England 


NEW YORK HARBOR AND THE 
NATION’S FOREIGN TRADE 


THE ADVANTAGES AND THE HANDICAPS OF THE PORT THAT HANDLES HALF OF 


THE FOREIGN COMMERCE 


CAN HELP OR HINDER OUR NEW ERA 


OF THE UNITED STATES—HOW THE PORT 


OF TRADE EXPANSION 


BY 


WILLARD C. BRINTON 


EFORE the European war broke 
out, the port of New York 
handled approximately 47 per 
cent. of the foreign trade of the 
United States; since the war 

began, the percentage has increased be- 
cause of the volume of war material as- 
sembled and shipped through New York. 
These figures, read in the light of the new 
era of export trade upon which this coun- 
try is entering, mean that New York 
Harbor is a national institution; that what- 
ever improves it thereby automatically 
facilitates half our foreign commerce, and 
that whatever makes it more efficient re- 
duces our cost of doing business in the 
markets of the world. It is worth while, 
therefore, to see what New York’s position 
as 2 port is, as compared with other world 
Ports; to see in what respects other harbors 





are better managed; and to see how New 
York Harbor can be improved, to the profit 
of the whole country. 

New York is the greatest seaport of the 
globe. And not only does its tonnage in 
foreign trade far exceed that of any other 
of the world’s harbors, but its coastwise 
commerce also surpasses that of any other 
port. A vast stretch of coast line from 
Maine to Texas makes it feasible to use 
cheap transportation by water to assemble 
in New York the raw materials and manu- 
factured products which enter into the 
foreign commerce of the Nation. The 
Panama Canal, 150 miles of navigable 
Hudson, and the new Barge Canal under 
construction to the Great Lakes all com- 
bine to make New York harbor a logical 
freight transfer point. If coastwise and 
river or canal tonnages of the chief sea- 
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BARGES THAT CONNECT THE INLAND WITH THE SEA 


These steel barges of the Rhine River type are transferring to ocean- 
going vessels at Antwerp the manufactures of the interior which they have car- 
ried on the River Scheldt at a very low freight rate. The new Barge Canal 
from Buffalo to New York is expected by its sponsors to put the manufac- 
turing and agricultural regions bordering on the Great Lakes in cheap com- 
munication with foreign markets, with New York as the transfer point 





would show up even 
greater than indicated 
by the graphic repre- 
sentation shown on 
page 213. There isan 
opportunity for New 
York to become the 
acknowledged market- 
place of the world. 

It is extremely diffi- 
cult to obtain figures 
which accurately com- 
pare the commerce of 
different nations and 
various seaports. The 
tonnage figures as 
given in the official re- 
ports of various coun- 
tries are usually made 
up on the basis of net 
registered tons of 100 
cubic feet of freight- 
carrying space. Laws 
in regard to the meas- 
uring of vessels vary to 


ports were included, it is likely that such a degree that there may be an error 
New York’s lead in water-borne commerce of even twenty or thirty per cent. when it 














TRANSSHIPPING AMERICAN GRAIN AT NEW YORK FOR ENGLAND 


Loading a ship bound for Manchester with wheat by means of a floating elevator that takes the grain 
out of the canal boats and stows it in the sea-going ship. The new Barge Canal on which New York State 
is spending $150,000,000 should have a great influence in making New York once more a great grain export- 
ing port, as the canal will put it in direct water communication with Minnesota 
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comes to making com- 
parisons between ports 
of different nations. 
Then, too, a registered 
ton is not a satisfac- 
tory basis of compari- 
son, for we are not so 
much interested in the 
size of a ship that 
happens to land at a 
certain seaport as in 
the actual weight of 
the cargo brought in 
and taken out. Some 
ports have such an un- 
balanced trade that 
though the port is 
given credit for the 
large registered ton- 
nage entered and 
cleared, the ships may 
be practically all 
empty in one direction 
ortheother. As faras 
NewYork is concerned 
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AN EXPENSIVE METHOD OF HANDLING HEAVY FREIGHT 


Neither New York City nor the State has provided any equipment for handling 
heavy material of the kind that is here being unloaded by primitive hand 
methods at great cost at 53d Street and North River. In this case the cost 
is extra heavy in wasted storage space because the height of the pile is limited 
by the low angle of the incline at which it becomes impossible to shove the 
wheelbarrows to the top 


it seems certain that the freight balance is of business usually gives about as much 
unusually good and that the great diversity actual freight moving inward as outward. 














AN ECONOMICAL METHOD OF HANDLING HEAVY FREIGHT 


Frankfort-on-the-Main has installed, as a municipal enterprise, convenient machinery for unloading 
the barges quickly and for storing economically heavy building materials and coal. The charge for trans- 
ferring is about five cents a ton. The storage space is owned by the city and is leased to builders and con- 
tractors by the month. New York’s haphazard system practically penalizes every ton of this kind of freight 
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HOW LIVERPOOL IS HANDICAPPED IN ITS RACE WITH NEW YORK 
The extreme variation in tide level (sometimes as much as 30 feet) between high and low tides in Liver- 
pool necessitates the use of closed docks for ships that discharge or receive cargoes there. This system pre- 
cludes the use of lighters for transferring cargoes and compels the costly practise of carting the cargoes through 


congested city streets 


But after all, the number of tons handled 
at any port does not give a satisfactory 
yard-stick by which to measure the im- 
portance of the commerce to the city. 
Duluth handles one of the largest tonnages 
of the world, yet it means relatively little 
to Duluth that iron ore from the Minne- 








TRANSSHIPPING BY LIGHTER IN NEW YORK 
The cheap method of transferring cargoes in New York Harbor 





sota mines is hauled there in trainloads 
and dumped into whale-back steamers to 
be hustled down the Lakes and manu- 
factured into steel elsewhere. The pay ro!l 
required in Duluth to transfer by machinery 
the wheat and ore eastbound and the coal 
westbound is almost insignificant. 
Neither can harbor 
performance be 
gauged by the value 
in dollars of products 
shipped outward or 
inward. The value of 
products handled at 
Duluth is really tre- 
mendous because the 
tonnage is so great. 
Since these products 
have comparatively 
little labor added in 
Duluth the figures of 
value of commerce 
taken from a statisti- 
cal report are likely 
to be misleading. 


Consider the com- 
merce of Colombo, 
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THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL TERMINAL 


Manchester, England, an inland city on the river at whose mouth stands Liverpool, made itself a seaport 
by building a ship canal, and made itself a competitor of Liverpool by its enlightened methods of harbor manage- 


ment. 
general use in England of open-topped freight cars 


on the Island of Ceylon. Colombo is 
a well-known shipping point for graphite, 
which weighs about 800 pounds to the 
barrel and has a much higher unit value 
than iron ore. Numerous steamers stop at 
Colombo to take on this heavy freight, and 
the figures for the commerce of Colombo 
make the city eleventh 


The cargo cranes, however, are more feasible in England than in America because of the more 


trade is most closely interlocked with its 
manufactured products. Manufacturing in 
Colombo is almost negligible. We see, 
then, that neither tonnage of vessels nor 
value of commerce gives a fair criterion for 
judging the real importance of water-borne 
trade from the standpoint of business. 





in the tonnage list of 
the world’s ports. 
After New York the 
next American harbors 
rank about thirty-five 
down along the list of 
the world’s ports as 
compared by tonnage. 
Philadelphia, Boston, 
and New Orleans each 
handle only about one 
sixth as much _ ton- 
nage in foreign trade 
as sails past the Statue 
of Liberty. Yet 
Philadelphia is one of 
the greatest manu- 
facturing cities in the 
world, and its foreign 








FROM SHIP TO WAREHOUSE IN LIVERPOOL 
The costly method of transferring cargo necessitated by the system of closed docks 
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I. WASTE IN THE WEIGHING OF FREIGHT: ANTWERP 


The cumbersome scales at the far side of the platform require on one side a series of weights equal to 
the goods on the other. This system requires that every ton of freight weighed has to be lifted on to the 
scales, and then lifted off again and on to a truck—an expensive duplication of labor that could be obviated 
by the use of platform scales. New York should have improved upon this costly method of weighing, but 


it has failed to do more than a very little in this direction 


II. WASTE IN THE WEIGHING OF FREIGHT: LIVERPOOL 
This English port uses the same antiquated system as that used in Antwerp. New York, as appears in 
the two facing pictures, has improved slightly on this method, but still wastes enormous sums by failing 
to use platform scales, which would eliminate the repeated lifting of every ton of freight weighed 
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III. WASTE IN THE WEIGHING OF FREIGHT: NEW YORK 


The Government weighs merchandise (for customs levies) by antiquated methods; the owners of the 
merchandise do not accept the Government weights, and to check them exactly they use the same antiquated 
methods. The result is a tremendous expense for extra labor and a costly delay in much of New York’s com- 
merce. These wasteful methods must be reformed before the port can become as useful to the foreign 


commerce of the Nation as it should be 





IV. WASTE IN THE WEIGHING OF FREIGHT: NEW YORK 
_ On these scales, which are weighing Brazilian coffee in a steamship terminal in Brooklyn, the balance 
Is obtained with unequal lever arms, so that the metal weights weigh less than the goods. This is an im- 
provement over the methods in use at Liverpool and Antwerp, but it still requires that all the goods be lifted 
twice in the process of weighing 
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The European war has caused so many 
unusual conditions that comparisons of 
harbors must be made for the period before 
the war began. New York’s foreign trade 
in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, 


way of Panama have a decided tendency 
to make manufacturers of products which 
have a national distribution consider the 
New Yorkdistrict for a manufacturing point 
from which to reach the Nation, rather 
than the states of 








A TOBACCO WAREHOUSE IN LIVERPOOL 


The Stanley tobacco warehouses, owned and operated by the Mersey Docks 
and Harbor Board; an example of the wise provision of commercial facilities 
offered by the unified system of harbor control in this great English port 


was comfortably more than 31 million 
net registered tons, and this commerce 
was of the most diversified character. 
The diversity is proof in itself that the 
foreign commerce of New York is not only 
a tremendous element in the life of the 
community, but of the Nation as a whole. 

Undoubtedly the Panama Canal is 
having a healthy effect on the volume of 
business done in the Metropolitan district. 
Low freight rates to the Pacific Coast by 





Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois, which have 
been so popular for 
factory sites in the last 
twenty years. Be- 
cause of the water 
transportation over 
the excellent coastwise 
steamship lines reach- 
ing all the points from 
Portland, Me., to Gal- 
veston, and the lines 
through the Canal 
covering the whole of 
the Pacific Coast, 
many manufacturers 
of heavy products can 
serve the country 
more cheaply than 
they can by manu- 
facturing nearer to the 
centre of population 
with the necessary 
railroad method of 
distribution. 
Concerns having 
factories already situ- 
ated hundreds of miles 
away from the Atlan- 
tic seaboard are find- 
ing that it pays to 
ship their products 
East by rail to tide- 
water and then to the 
Pacific Coast by way 
of the Canal, rather 
than to use the long 
rail haul overland to the Coast. When 
the New York State Barge Canal is com- 
pleted, those who have boosted it fully 
expect that it will have a_ beneficial 
effect in sharing with all the states around 
the Great Lakes some of the advantages 
which now accrue chiefly to the few sea- 
board cities having terminals for the lines 
using the Panama Canal between the two 
coasts. Consider lumber from Puget 
Sound: There is no particular object in 
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LABORIOUS METHODS IN LOADING 


CARS 


Two men required to help a truckman haul a load up an incline into a freight car from a pier in Brooklyn 


having lumber 


shipped rapidly, for 
under any circum- 
stances it is neces- 
sary for it to season 
for some time after 
leaving the saw mill 
before it can be 
worked up into a 
final product. By 
observing the shaded 
area on the map on 
page 214 it will be 
seen that lumber 
from the Pacific 
Coast will probably 
be delivered even as 
far west as Keokuk, 
la. and St. Paul 
more cheaply by way 
of the two canals 
than it can be hauled 
by rail overland. 
The American - Ha- 
Walian Steamship 


at Poughkeepsie to 
serve as a distribut- 
ing point for the 
Barge Canal traffic 
and also for New 
England by means of 
the Central New 
England Railway. 
If the Pacific Coast 
lumber can economi- 
cally be hauled west- 
ward through the 
Barge Canal and to 
the lake ports it is 
probable that a num- 
ber of the heavier 
kinds of manufac- 
tured products on 
which there is no 
necessity for quick 
delivery will be sent 
eastward throughthe 
Barge Canal and 
transferred at New 
York to ocean liners 


LOADING EXPORT FREIGHT using the Isthmian 


ready established a The three piles of boxes represent three hand- route. 

large ¢ : truck loads. Making up these sling-loads at the side s . 

P ce terminal for of the ship instead of using electric trucks very Anot her thing 
acific Coast lumber seriously delays its sailing that will add to the 


Company has al- 
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NEW YORK’S CHELSEA PIERS FOR TRANSATLANTIC LINERS 


Built and owned by the city, and admirably adapted to their work of handling transatlantic traffic, 
they were leased shortly after construction for a period up to thirty years at a rental that amounts to less 
than the interest on the investment. A definite harbor policy, and a continuing authority to carry it out, 
are needed in the management of the port of New York 








HOW LONDON MAKES A WORLD MARKET FOR MERCHANDISE 


This is a building provided by the Port of London Authority for the display and sale of rubber. Cen- 
tralized storage and sales rooms of this kind have a great effect in determining the location of the world mar- 
ket for any commodity. In England, an additional service is the official grading of merchandise, which en- 
ables the owner at once to prove the value of his goods and borrow money on them 
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Port YEAR 


6/30/tt To 6/30/12 
1911 
1911 
1911 
1911 
1911 
911 
i911 
1910 
1911 


New Yorn 
ANTWERP 
HAMBURG 
ROTTERDAM 
LIVERPOOL 
LONDON 
HONGKONG 
SHANGHAI 
MARSEILLES 
SINGAPORE 


COMO ON ON AWD — 





TONNAGE TOTAL 
ENTERED PLUS CLEARED 
27,223,000 
26,656,000 
23,776,000 
21,853,000 
21,834,000 
20,978,000 
20, 491,000 
18,600,000 
16,348,000 
15, 456,000 








FOREIGN TRADE TONNAGE OF THE WORLD’S TEN GREATEST SEAPORTS 


New York is in the lead as a world harbor. 


Besides having the greatest tonnage in foreign trade, New York 


has a larger coastwise trade than any of the other great seaboard cities of the world 


national utility of the port of New York is 
the new Hell Gate bridge, connecting the 
lines of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad with those of the Penn- 
sylvania and Long Island System. This 
connecting bridge will give direct rail 
connections to New England for the buz- 
zing aggregation of factories in the Brook- 
lyn district. Long Island City, within 
sight of the Hell Gate bridge, has already 
grown almost over-night into a district of 
well lighted, fireproof factories, and the 
growth still continues. When the South 
Brooklyn Marginal Railroad is constructed 
from Brooklyn Bridge south along the 
waterfront to a junction with the connect- 
ing railroad for the Hell Gate bridge route 
there will undoubtedly be a great industrial 
* development along its line. The longest 
pier in New York Harbor, more than 1,800 
feet long, is now under construction on the 
line of this railroad for the Luckenbach 
Steamship Co. In the same districts a 
new pier is being built for use by the United 


States Steel Products Company for handling . 


the innumerable products exported by the 
United States Steel Corporation. 

It takes only a stroll among the piers of 
the freight lines docking at these great 
Brooklyn waterfront freight terminals to 
see that New York Harbor is a national 


institution. Harvester machines and 
binder twine from Chicago, barbed wire 
from Pittsburg, lubricating oil from 
Rochester, automobiles from Detroit join 
the sewing machines of Elizabeth, the 
copper of Perth Amboy, and the shoes or 
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THE GROWTH OF WORLD COMMERCE 


Total imports and exports of all nations combined, 
by decades, since 1850. A suggestion of what 
America’s foreign commerce may be twenty years 
hence is contained in the tremendous increase from 


1900 to 1910 
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cotton goods from New England on a 
personally conducted tour to the far cor- 
ners of the earth. Though the exporter 
who is manufacturing his product hundreds 
or even thousands of miles away from the 
spire of the Woolworth Building may not 


Shaded area=Territory affected by Canal. © 


is sufficient volume of business to justify 
full cargoes of raw materials inbound and 
of finished products outbound. The small 
exporter, however, cannot charter tramp 
steamers for his own use. He must de- 
pend upon numerous sailings, preferably of 


AN 
~Y Sea 
ANAS A 


THE TERRITORY TRIBUTARY TO NEW YORK BY WATER TRANSPORTATION 


The shaded states around the Great Lakes will find it cheaper to obtain Pacific Coast lumber by way of 
Panama and the new Barge Canal than by rail haul overland. Manufactured products from many of the 
central states can, in like manner, be shipped to the Pacific Coast,more cheaply by way of the Panama Canal 
than by all-rail haul, even though the goods must first journey eastward by rail before going west by water 


realize his dependence on the port of New 
York, nevertheless there is scarcely a 
single element which improves in any way 
the facilities of the port of New York which 
does not react to the assistance of thou- 
sands of exporters scattered over the whole 
eastern half of the continent. It is par- 
ticularly the smaller manufacturers who 
obtain the greatest benefit from New 
York’s harbor. A large fertilizer works 
can be located, if desired, at Newport 
News and have good service in so far as 
export trade is concerned, provided there 


ships on regular lines, in order to give the 
rapid and frequent service which his cus- 
tomers in foreign countries will expect. 
There are many other arguments for 
having one great harbor as compared with 
having the export business divided be- 


tween a number of smaller ports. Freight 
shipments are inherently subject to unex- 
pected delays, so that it is not always pos- 
sible for freight shipped hundreds of miles 
overland to catch a certain steamer. Many 
of the American ports other than New 
York have only one steamship line to 
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certain ports in, say, South America or 
Australia, and the sailings cannot be as 
frequent as with the larger tonnage moving 
through the port of New York. If an 
export railroad shipment from an inland 
point happens even slightly to miss one 
of the steamers of this one line it may mean 
a delay of some weeks or a month before 
there is another steamer sailing for the 
desired port. But should a railroad ship- 
ment to a steamship line in New York 
happen to miss the intended steamer, 
other ships of the same line are likely to 
depart so soon thereafter as to involve a 
much shorter delay than would occur at 
any other port of the country. Then 
there is a possibility of having the freight 
shipped over a different steamship line 
having a sailing to the same port within a 
few days, thus making the delay almost 
negligible. A universal port with a great 
number of lines radiating from the one 
city is thus an advantage to all shippers 
and especially to those of inland manu- 
facturing districts. 

Another kind of advantage is this: 
Many a manufacturer in the interior can 


maintain an export manager in a New York 
branch house and give his export trade 
much more careful supervision than it can 
receive if managed from the factory head- 


quarters alone. Stocks of goods can be 
carried on hand at New York warehouses 
so that export orders can be filled promptly 
and sometimes leave on a ship within two 
days after the order is received. In no 
other seaport of this country is there such 
excellent opportunity for serving the 
export trade in these respects. 

Still another advantage that New York 
offers the exporter results from the great 
diversity of products which it handles. 
This diversity practically eliminates sea- 
sonal fluctuations in the volume of goods 
handled, and the consequent steadiness of 
activity tends to lower the cost of doing 
business and thereby lower the charge 
which the port must levy on its commerce. 
Compare, for instance, Galveston’s ton- 
nage, which is growing tremendously, 
having about quadrupled since 1900. 
Galveston’s trade is very largely in cotton, 
with much more freight moving in some 
seasons of the year than in others. The 


value in dollars of New York’s imports 
over a series of years has not been so very 
different from the value of the exports. 
Since Galveston’s tonnage is mostly in the 
exporting of cotton the freight values show 
that the exports from Galveston are worth, 
roughly, forty times as much as the im- 
ports, thus indicating that the actual 
tonnage of freight at Galveston is not well 
balanced and that the harbor cannot be- 
come as desirable as New York’s for the 
conducting of a national clearing house 
for foreign trade. New York’s supremacy 
among the maritime cities of the United 
States is already so well established that 
there is no question as to which port is 
the best on the Atlantic seaboard in which 
to establish an export branch or carry a 
stock of goods for the export trade. New 
York is already the one truly national 
port, and the question now is how to im- 
prove the facilities of that port so that 
better service can be rendered to the Nation. 


NEW YORK VS. FOREIGN PORTS 


The necessity for this improvement 
appears immediately if one studies the 
enormous growth in tonnages to be handled, 
or if one compares the improvements that 
are being made in competitive ports 
abroad. By referring to the diagram on 
page 213 it will be seen that the value 
of the commerce of the whole world just 
about doubled from 1890 to 1910. The 
tonnage in the foreign trade of New York 
Harbor doubled from 1900 to 1914. Though 
this is a good record for New York,: if 
we consider the opportunities which have 
existed it would seem that the growth in 
foreign trade might have been vastly 
greater had carefully worked out policies 
of harbor management been followed 
consistently since the beginning of the 
present century. Consider what the 
city of Antwerp has done. Antwerp is 
not nearly so well situated as New York 
from a foreign trade standpoint, and most 
of its harbor space had to be dredged 
from cow pastures about ten feet above 
water level. The River Sheldt was 
closed by treaty up to 1863, so that com- 
merce at Antwerp really began in that year. 
Yet between 1863 and 1912 Antwerp came 
to second position as a world port, despite 
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its great natural handicaps of a crooked 
river, tremendously expensive dredged 
docking space, and a relatively small 
population which in 1912 was less than 
that of New Orleans, Cincinnati, or 
Newark. And yet, notwithstanding these 
handicaps, Antwerp’s consistent policy of 
commerce promotion brought the city to 
an enviable position even though it did not 
have among its exports the great natural re- 
sources which have entered so largely into 
the trade outward bound from New York. 

This last point suggests still another con- 
sideration in the problem of New York’s 
utility to the Nation. When looking 
ahead to estimate New York’s chances 
for the future as a world market-place, it 
must be remembered that our exports have 
been very largely made up of natural re- 
sources which are irreplaceable. We are 
shipping complete cargoes of petroleum 
products and coal. Manufactures of iron 
and steel, which enter largely into the 
export tonnage, are frequently in such 
crude form as steel rails, on which the 
amount of labor is relatively slight as 
compared with the value of the material. 
Thousands of tons of copper are sent out 
in ingot form to be transformed in the 
workshops of Europe. Lumber, too, is 
shipped in bulk; and so it goes, down the 
line of products. Though our tonnage 
and values have been vast, when we come 
to make comparisons with the various 
ports of Europe it must be remembered 
that there is a day of reckoning coming and 
We may not always be able to spare un- 
limited quantities of our gifts of Nature 
which now enter so largely into our foreign 
trade. Comparing our exports and our 
imports, it is easy to see that the former 
are largely made up of natural resources 
and the imports which we take in exchange 
are composed largely of luxuries, such as 
wines and silks, or of highly finished 
manufactured products like Turkish rugs, 
Irish laces, German toys, Japanese curios, 
or Swiss watches. Our foreign trade has 
been like Topsy, it has “just growed,” and 
chiefly because the European nations 
wanted our crude materials in exchange 
for their excess output of highly finished 
products involving much labor. Would 
it not seem as though we are trading our 





natural resources for a mess of pottage? 
Should we not rather, as Great Britain 
has done, try to bring the raw materials 
of other nations to our principal port, 
to be sold to the manufacturing nations 
of all the world—thus making New 
York a world market like London—and 
so earn a brokerage profit on them? 
Or, when our own manufacturers buy 
them, a manufacturing profit as well? 
It is by such a process that the products 
of the Orient and of the newly developed 
districts of South America and Africa 
largely find their way to certain seaports in 
the Northern Hemisphere which act as 
the market places to supply the various 
civilized nations. To facilitate this pro- 
cess and to secure the attending profits, 
the Port of London Authority has a build- 
ing devoted entirely to the storage, dis- 
play, and sale of ivory tusks. Another 
building is reserved for rubber. Liver- 
pool’s tobacco warehouse, owned and 
operated by the Mersey Docks and Harbor 
Board, serves as-a market-place for Amer- 
ican tobacco; and John Bull is enough of a 
merchant to carry a stock of twenty-five 
millions’ worth of American tobacco in this 
building. The tobacco is all in casks just 
as shipped from Kentucky. It would be 
a very interesting study to determine 
just why it happens that this tobacco is 
purchased in England and _ stored at 
Liverpool for resale rather than held, say, 
in New York and shipped to different 
countries as required. There must be 
money in it for England: why not for us? 

European ports have earned profits 
by acting as transfer points for American 
freight which is shifted from one line of 
ships to another much as one changes 
cars at some railroad junction. Before 
the war began one could see at the docks 
of Liverpool lots of five hundred tons o! 
American paper being transferred to a 
line of steamers to Australia. On the 
piers of Hamburg could be seen caterpillar 
traction engines made in Illinois awaiting 
opportunity to be loaded on to a ship bound 
for ports in China. Consider the many 
disadvantages of handling such heavy 
goods far off the direct route. And 
yet neither New York Harbor nor the 
United States is getting the good of this 
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business which rightfully belongs to them 
in the shipping of American products 
directly from our own factories to the final 
consumer. And it should not be forgotten, 
either, that even though the carriers do 
not fly the American flag, if they sail on 
direct lines between New York and the 
ports of the world where goods are pur- 
chased, and insure regular and rapid 
delivery, it will greatly aid in increasing 
the quantity of goods we can sell to the 
non-manufacturing countries. Anything 
which will assist in bringing new lines of 
steamers to New York will benefit the 
whole Nation’s foreign trade. 

In estimating New York’s opportunity 
for leadership as a world market, it seems 
fairly obvious that the chief competitors 
are Liverpool, London, Antwerp, and 
Hamburg. The two latter cities are at 
present so closely involved in the war 
situation that it is impossible to pre- 
dict what may be the outcome. Many 
of the German merchant ships were cap- 
tured by England at the beginning of the 
war, but even before the war the tonnage 
of merchant ships under the British flag 
was three fourths of that of all the rest 
of the nations put together. It looks, then, 
as though London or Liverpool will make 
by far the strongest bid for acting as the 
clearing house for the world’s goods. 


NEW YORK’S NATURAL ADVANTAGES 


What, then, are the relative advantages 
and disadvantages of New York as com- 
pared with London and Liverpool? In 
the first place, New York Harbor is so well 
situated and has such natural advantages 
of shape and almost unlimited size that 
these characteristics make it the logical 
world’s clearing house for shipping. In- 
stead, for instance, of cocoa from near-by 
Santo Domingo going to England and then 
being resold to Scandinavia (as sometimes 
now happens), there would seem to be good 
opportunity for the cocoa to come here in 
large quantities for storage and ultimate 
sale to other nations as needed. The same 
might be said of South American rubber 
and innumerable products from the dif- 
ferent countries which have not highly 
developed banking, manufacturing, and 
merchandising. 
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By comparison, both London and Liver- 
pool are handicapped in the size and 
characteristics of their harbors. Thus 
London is located on an inadequate river 
requiring much dredging of docking space 
to obtain modern steamship terminals. 
Liverpool is tremendously handicapped by a 
tide of more than 30 feet which necessitates 
vast expense in the construction of closed 
dock basins and gates to hold the water 
in the basins when the tide recedes. The 
tide at New York, on the contrary, is 
almost negligible and, since the whole 
harbor is in one area, lighters may be used 
in the transfer of freight from pier to pier, 
as contrasted with Liverpool, where the 
closed dock system prohibits the transfer 
of goods from pier to pier or from pier to 
warehouses except by vehicles, causing a 
correspondingly higher cost. New York 
Harbor has more than 450 miles of water 
front available for pier construction. In 
so far as space is concerned, there is ample 
room in New York Harbor for the combined 
dockage space of any five of the main sea- 
ports of Europe. 


NEW YORK’S HANDICAPS 


Looking at New York’s handicaps, it 
must be remembered that the English 
seaports have a great advantage in the 
race for first position as a world market 
for the reason that Great Britain’s vast 
foreign colonies are peopled with a large 
percentage of the whole world’s popula- 


tion. With British-owned ships sailing 
under the British flag to British colonies 
the chances are very greatly in favor of the 
raw materials of the colonies being car- 
ried back to England as the storehouse 
from which the other nations will be sup- 
plied with the raw material or quite likely 
with the finished product turned out of 
British factories. Great Britain has al- 
ways been a builder of trade. Its banking 
affiliations alone would be sufficient to 
transfer the products of British colonies 
to England instead of to America, all other 
things being equal. Though the war 
will undoubtedly have an effect on Eng- 
land’s financial status, it is certain that 
that country will make a tremendous effort 
to retain her position in foreign commerce. 

Looking again at New York’s hopeful 
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prospects, it appears that our exports are 
increasing rapidly. India and Australia 
are buying our harvester machinery, barbed 
wire, automobiles, phonographs, and other 
goods innumerable. As payment for our 
exports it is only natural that we should 
receive the raw materials which each 
country can best produce. The extent 
to which products of the more newly 
developed countries will come to New 
York rather than to England as a place of 
resale will likely depend very largely on 
the volume of our more highly manu- 
factured products which we can sell in 
those countries. It is much better for us 
to export automobiles worth fifty cents or 
one dollar a pound than for us to ship 
steel rails worth a cent and a half a pound. 
If we can work our natural resources up 
into a highly developed form with a large 
value per pound and make a better or less 
costly product than any other nation, the 
raw materials of the world will come to 
New York for distribution simply as 
payment for the goods exported. 


THE NEED OF BETTER METHODS 


New York, on the whole, has every rea- 
son to look confidently to the future. In 
those things which man could not alter 
(location, size of harbor, etc.) Nature has 
been generous. The only things that 
could retard or prevent a great destiny are 
things that man can alter, such as methods 
of handling traffic and the like. In these 
things, unfortunately, New York has much 
to learn. But, equally fortunately, Amer- 
icans have a way of learning what they 
need to know. To facilitate this process 
of reform it may be well to call attention 
to some of the defects of New York’s 
harbor methods and to discuss some of 
the possible remedies. 

Consider, for example, the amount of 
time consumed in loading and unloading 
a ship of miscellaneous package cargo. 
This time definitely depends on the speed 
with which the packages are handled in a 
small space on the pier opposite the hatch- 
way of the ship. In loading the ship the 
goods must be assembled in sling loads, 
and if the assembling is done at the side of 
the ship a large investment in ship, pier, 
and cargo stands idle longer than really nec- 





essary. In unloading a ship the work is re- 
versed, but the delays are similar in nature. 
Freight steamers are normally worth from 
$500 a day upward, with charter rates 
much increased since the war began. It 
is surprising that methods have not been 
more generally adopted in New York 
Harbor for saving every possible minute 
while steamers are in port. 

Many of these things which cause delay 
and additional expense in handling general 
freight in New York are due to red tape 
and lack of coéperation rather than to 
the need for elaborate cranes or other 
complex freight-handling machinery. Prob- 
ably the worst delay of all is caused by 
the United States Government. Hamburg 
is a free port where the customs officers 
have no authority over the goods until 
such times as they pass outside of the free 
port area. England isa free trade country, 
and accordingly goods can be handled 
from the ship directly to the railroad car 
without having to be weighed by the 
customs officers. But in New York, be- 
cause of the methods of the United States 
Customs, practically all dutiable cargo 
must be laid down on the pier and delayed 
until such time as the customs officers 
have obtained weights and samples. It is 
perfectly feasible from an_ engineering 
standpoint to unload miscellaneous pack- 
age freight of the average cargo by having 
the drafts of goods lowered over the side 
of the ship on to,small electric storage 
battery trucks so that the goods can be 
taken away as fast as the men on the in- 
side of the ship can put the material into 
slings. Once on the wheels of the electric 
trucks, the cargo could be weighed on 
platform scales so as to obtain both cus- 
toms weight and an independent weight if 
desired by the owner of the goods. Sam- 
ples for customs grading can ordinarily 
be taken without undue delay. In this 
way the storage battery truck loads of 
materials could often be taken directly to 
warehouses or loaded at once into freight 
cars with a procedure as rapid as that found 
in even the most modern English ports. 
Similar gains are possible in loading ships 
and also in transferring freight between 
piers and lighters. But in New York 
Harbor at present it is not unusual to find 
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that four separate organizations have in 
turn handled the same freight by human 
labor within a total distance of not ex- 
ceeding one thousand feet between ship 
and warehouse, ship and lighter, or ship 
and railroad car. By having more of the 
operations under one organization, or in 
closer codéperation, not only can the direct 
cost per ton be reduced but the augmented 
speed of movement will tremendously 
increase the capacity of existing piers and 
lessen the delays to ships and cargoes. 
It is much cheaper to handle more freight 
over existing piers than to build new piers. 


WHERE ENGLAND EXCELS 


Here is where New York could learn 
much from Europe. The ports of Europe, 
with their centralized control and manage- 
ment, have been able to give more com- 
plete service than is found in any of the 
ports of America. At Manchester, all 
the work of unloading a ship, handling the 
goods to freight cars or warehouses, as 
well as loading the outbound cargo, is 
done by the Manchester Ship Canal Com- 
pany and billed for in accordance with the 
published rates. Somewhat the same con- 
ditions prevail at Liverpool, but private 
enterprise enters more largely there than 
at Manchester. A properly managed cen- 
tral organization can give better service 
than several unrelated organizations 
handling different parts of the work. The 
large private terminal companies of New 
York are giving more complete service 
than is found in other American seaports, 
but even these terminal companies do not 
handle as many phases of the work as the 
central organization of a modern Euro- 
pean harbor. | 

Docks in London and Liverpool are 
owned and operated by special corpora- 
tions authorized by Parliament. These 
organizations have the power to issue their 
own bonds. As they have managed the 
dock properties with sufficient skill to 
make them pay the interest on the invest- 
ment, there is practically no difficulty in 
obtaining capital by the issue of more 
bonds when additional harbor construc- 
tion is necessary. 

_ The New York City Dock Department 
Is not treated as a separate organization 


distinct from the general city government. 
Whenever capital for waterfront improve- 
ment is desired the chances for obtaining 
it depend very largely on how pressing 
are the requirements of other departments 
in the city management. A few years 
ago some of the dock property was shown 
to be self-supporting, and because of this 
the borrowing capacity of the city was 
increased about ninety million dollars. 
This amount of money judiciously used 
as a working capital for waterfront im- 
provement would have made New York’s 
position in foreign trade almost unassail- 
able. Most of the ninety million dollars 
was, however, used for the construction of 
new subways. Now there is danger that 
the Dock Department may have to get 
along on a hand-to-mouth policy for some 
years to come. Every strap-hanger who 
has a vote appreciates the difference which 
rapid transit makes in his own daily life. 
The pressure on city officials is thus much 
greater for improving rapid transit facili- 
ties than ‘for developing the waterfront. 
Probably not one citizen in ten thousand 
realizes that, though new subways affect 
the comfort of the citizens, the very future 
of the city itself depends on the proper 
development and enlightened manage- 
ment of its harbor. 

The ordinary corporation would develop 
waterfront property by taking a lease for 
a pier and building the pier afterward. 
So long as each unit of construction were 
self-supporting there would be no difficulty 
for the corporation to obtain capital as 
needed to proceed with new development. 
Many plans for improving New York 
Harbor would be self-supporting from the 
beginning, and it would seem only reason- 
able under these circumstances that capi- 
tal for the development should be obtained 
as needed. A state or a municipality can 
borrow money more cheaply than any 
corporation. Probably the most desirable 
plan for developing the port of New York 
would involve a partnership of public 
capital for waterfront ownership and pier 
construction with centralized private cor- 
poration management of the waterfront 
facilities. If one or two large corporations 
could operate all the waterfront facili- 
ties in New York Harbor, under proper 
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supervision of a public service commis- 
sion to protect the interest of the public, 
there could be very great economy in 
operation with much improved service 
to shippers. England obtained the Amer- 
ican carrying trade largely because Eng- 
land was building steel ships when we 
persisted in building wooden ships and 
because England adopted the screw pro- 
peller while American shipyards insisted 
upon retaining the paddle wheel. Like- 
wise, unless New York Harbor is developed 
to keep pace with and even surpass the 
development of European harbors, this 
nation’s wonderful opportunity for foreign 
trade cannot be utilized to the utmost. 

One of the greatest obstacles to the 
development of the port of New York is 
the state line which bisects the harbor. 
On the New Jersey side there are more than 
forty municipalities facing the waterfront, 
of which only two are likely to be large 
enough to undertake any comprehensive 
plan of waterfront ownership and improve- 
ment. There are three square miles of 
mud flats between Bayonne and _ Jersey 
City which are potentially the best com- 
mercial waterfront New York Harbor will 
ever have. Almost unlimited areas of 
meadow land are waiting to be filled and 
made available for deep-water factory 
sites. In the meantime dirt from New 
York subway construction and thousands 
of barge loads of ashes are hauled far out 
to sea and dumped. From an economic 
standpoint the material should be utilized 
for filling waterfront lowlands. It is to 
be hoped that the average resident of 
the City of New York will come to a 
realization that the development of the 
New Jersey side of the harbor cannot but 
aid the prosperity of Manhattan and 
every one of the other four boroughs. 
Each new pier or factory built in Jersey 
means a larger volume of business of every 
kind and more customers for the mer- 
chants and manufacturers established on 
the New York side of the Hudson. 

It seems likely that a solution of the 
problems regarding New York’s commerce 
will ultimately involve freight tunnels 
across the Hudson River so that the New 
Jersey railroads may all have access to 
a marginal railroad on the west side of 


Manhattan Island. A bridge across the 
Hudson at Fifty-seventh Street is feasible 
from an engineering standpoint, but the 
uptown location required by the need of 
high land for approaches would result in 
the bridge being used chiefly by pleasure 
vehicles, for which the huge investment of 
forty-two million dollars does not seem 
justifiable at the present time. Team 
tunnels across the Hudson downtown are 
not only feasible, but if tolls equal to 
ferry tolls were charged they would be- 
come practically self-supporting at once. A 
westbound and an eastbound team tunnel, 
each having a width sufficient for double 
lines of vehicles, can be built across the 
Hudson opposite Canal Street at a total 
cost of about eleven million dollars. The 
effect of these tunnels to increase the busi- 
ness of New York through the development 
of the New Jersey waterfront and factory 
districts can hardly be over-estimated. 

Since there are so many municipalities 
on the Jersey side and no likelihood of their 
being concentrated into one great city, 
the chief hope for a broad scheme of Jersey 
waterfront improvement is for the State 
of New Jersey to provide the funds just 
as the State of Massachusetts made ap- 
propriations for the improvement of the 
port of Boston. To secure money for a 
proper development it will be necessary 
to obtain the approval of the voters of New 
Jersey. The waterfront improvement would 
unquestionably be a benefit to New Jersey 
as a whole, and it would seem that the 
obtaining of the consent of the voters 
should not be impossible. 

The New York side and the New Jersey 
side of New York Harbor should be devel- 
oped harmoniously. ‘‘Service” should be 
the watchword of the port of New York— 
service to the seller and to the buyer alike, 
service to the inland factory as well as to 
the tide-water manufacturer. Increasingly 
numerous steamships sailing from New 
York to all corners of the earth provide 
facilities to the average exporter or im- 
porter that he cannot obtain in any other 
port of America. If the present oppor- 
tunities are utilized to the utmost, New 
York can become the acknowledged mar- 
ket-place of the world and give real service 
to all the nations of the earth. 























THE DRAMA OF 


THE DYESTUFFS 


HOW GERMANY’S CONTROL OF THE.MANUFACTURE OF COAL-TAR DYES ALMOST 
DECIDED THE EUROPEAN WAR AND HOW IT LATER NEARLY RUINED SOME 


OF THE MOST IMPORTANT 


INDUSTRIES 


IN JHE UNITED STATES— 


WHAT A COMPLETE DYE FAMINE WOULD MEAN, AND WHAT IS 


BEING DONE TO FOUND A BIG NEW AMERICAN 


INDUSTRY 


BY 


FRENCH STROTHER 


MERICA’S purchases of color- 
ing materials for textiles, inks, 
leather, and other manufac- 
tures were the direct cause of 
a great deal of Germany’s 

success in the first year of the war. The 
connection is simple: all these things are 
nowadays colored with coal-tar dyes; Ger- 
many controls the coal-tar dye industry of 
the world; the United States is the largest 
customer of this industry; benzol and 
toluol, the basic materials of these dyes, are 
also the basic materials of the famous “high 
explosives”’ which wrecked the forts of 
Liége and Namur and so made possible the 
“rush to Paris” that came so near to de- 
ciding the fate of Europe in the first month 
of the war. 

But the German control of the dye indus- 
try has come even nearer home to this 
country. Though the outcome of the 
European war will most profoundly affect 
the future of the United States, the imme- 
diate effects of the stoppage of German 
dyes are more acutely felt at this time. 
They are felt most noticeably in the great 
textile industry. In that industry, thous- 
ands of operatives are out of employment, 
thousands more are working on half time 
or quarter time, millions of dollars’ worth 
of plant and machinery stand idle—all 
because women (and men, too, for that 
matter) will not buy clothing that is not 
brightened by color. And should Ameri- 
can enterprise not make good the loss of 
foreign dyestuffs—as, fortunately, it seems 
in a fair way to do—we should look forward 
to a drab future indeed. 

Just how much color does mean to 
modern man may be gathered from con- 


sidering the uses to which he puts coal-tar 
dyes. First, practically everything that 
men and women wear except white goods 
is colored with these dyes—suits of clothes, 
fine silks, neckties, hose, shirts, hats, linens, 
—all apparel, in short. Nearly every article 
of leather is dyed—gloves, shoes, saddles, 
harness, book bindings, upholstery, and so 
on. Almost all inks are colored with 
dyes—writing inks and printing inks, in- 
cluding those that make gay the covers of 
magazines and books and the wall papers 
that hide our naked walls. House paints, 
furniture stains, and varnishes owe their 
charm to the same coal-tar product. 
Imagine what a dull world we should live 
in without them—a world of people clad 
in uncolored garments moving about in 
dingy houses among furnishings of lifeless 
grays and browns. 

True enough, before ever coal-tar dyes 
were discovered—and they are only about 
sixty years old—the world was fairly color- 
ful. But for every tint that was available 
then, a dozen tints may be had now that 
were then undreamt of—and every one of 
the dozen a fresher, more brilliant, and 
more lasting color. And these modern 
colors are cheap, reliable, easily accessible 
staples of an industrial system that could 
not long tolerate the uncertain and more 
difficult supply of the older coloring mat- 
ters. In the United States, that industrial 
system includes all the great textile mills 
of New England and the Atlantic South, 
all the silk mills of New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania, all the shoe and leather manu- 
factories centering in Boston and New 
York, which, with other industries affected, 
involve hundreds of millions of dollars of 
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American capital and hundreds of thou- 
sands of American employees. The losses 
which that system of industry has already 
endured are enormous; they have been the 
cause of acute suffering to many an Ameri- 
can family. 


GERMANY’S GREAT DYE INDUSTRY 


The German dye industry, the disloca- 
tion of which has thus rudely disturbed 
the smooth current of American business, 
is the pride of Germany and one of the 
wonders of the world. In the “Pennsyl- 
vania of the Rhine’—that smoky and 
populous region of coal and iron of which 
Essen is the Pittsburg—are twelve of Ger- 
many’s twenty-one coal-tar dye factories. 
They are huge establishments, the biggest 
of them covering hundreds of acres and 
employing thousands of workmen. Col- 
lectively they represent an investment of 
four hundred million dollars of capital, and 
their yearly product is valued at one hun- 
dred million dollars. They constitute Ger- 
many’s best equipped and most profitable 
manufacturing industry. Germans are 
proud of it not only because it is a triumph 
of German science and German engineering 
in a complex technical art but also because 
it is a triumph of German financial organ- 
ization and of German commercial skill 
that have won Germany practically a world 
monopoly in one of the most vital elements 
of modern life. And they are especially 
proud of it because, in developing it, they 
have beat England at its own game, for 
coal-tar dyes are an English discovery. 

In 1856, William Henry Perkin, an 
English chemist, tried to produce an arti- 
ficial, or synthetic, quinine. He used for 
this purpose some of the distilled products 
of coaltar. His experiments were a failure, 
but they produced something that he had 
not dreamed of when he began them, and 
something the value of which would have 
escaped even most chemists. This product 
was mauveine, the first aniline dye, from 
which the delicate shade known as mauve 
was first obtained. Young Perkin recog- 
nized the practical utility of his discovery, 
and, with capital supplied by his father, 
went at once into the business of manu- 
facturing artificial dyes. 

That was the foundation of the amazing 


coal-tar industry which has been built up 
in the last sixty years and which includes 
not only dyes but a large proportion of the 
drugs listed in the pharmacopeeias, the most 
powerful explosives, many perfumes, pho- 
tographic developers, an excellent auto- 
mobile fuel, and dozens of other indispen- 
sable products of modern life. 

But though Perkin succeeded financially 
and died rich, famous, and a knight of the 
British Crown, his countrymen let the 
fruits of his labors slip from their hands. 
Not England, but Germany, grasped the 
significance of his discovery and developed 
its full possibilities. A German firm began 
the manufacture of these dyes on a modest 
scale at Ludwigshafen-on-the-Rhine, em- 
pioying a few workmen. By 1906, the 
Badische Anilin und Soda Fabrik was 
employing 7,500 workmen, 197 university- 
trained chemists, 95 engineers, and 709 
clerks, and was the biggest dye manufac- 
tory in the world. The Bayer Company, 
at Elberfeld, is almost as big, and these 
two are closely followed by Cassella & 
Company, of Frankfort-on-the-Main. and 
by Meister Lucius & Briining, of Hochst. 
Seventeen other concerns, all large, are 
scattered through Germany, most of them 
in a region only about 130 miles square, in 
the valleys of the Main and Rhine. 


A TRIUMPH OF SCIENCE AND BUSINESS 


Germany succeeded with the industry 
only by a remarkable codperation of tech- 
nical, financial, and commercial forces. 
The aid of the universities was enlisted to 
solve the complex problems of chemistry 
involved in the preparation of the dyes and 
in the discovery of new colors. Gradually 
a corps of chemists was built up that was 
almost unbelievably patient in research 
and painstaking in manufacture. Back of 
them stood a group of bankers singularly 
far-sighted and patient. And selling the 
product was a commercial organization, 
highly efficient in itself, that had, besides, 
the codperation of the Government to 
encourage it with permission to form a 
monopolistic system of distribution and to 
give it an effective tariff barrier against 
foreign competition. 

Thus fortified, the German dye makers 
went out to conquer the world. Every 
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country was their market, for wherever 
textiles were made or dyed there was 
naturally a demand for their products. 
Their agents became prosperous in every 
part of the earth, from Shanghai and Cal- 
cutta to London and New York. (China 
and India use more dyes than England 
and the United States.) Thus Mr. Her- 
man A. Metz, in public life a member of 
Congress and formerly comptroller of New 
York City, is in private life the American 
agent of a great German dye corporation. 

This great export trade was captured 
almost without a struggle, even on the 
part of Great Britain and the United 
States, though both were large consumers 
of dyestuffs and both are abundantly en- 
dowed by Nature with the basic materials 
for their manufacture. Both these coun- 
tries have, indeed, built up a small indus- 
try—in each case involving the investment 
of about three million dollars against 
Germany’s four hundred million dollars. 
But they were both great textile manu- 
facturing countries, and their powerful 
manufacturers were more concerned with 
getting dyestuffs cheap than they were 
with getting dyestuffs made at home. 
Hence they paid little heed to the protests 
that their native chemists made when 
the German exporting cartels used the 
familiar weapon of underselling to starve 
these puny competitors out of their natural 
markets and even out of business. Any 
attempt to fight back by trying to under- 
sell the Germans in Germany was certain 
to fail, for the Kaiser’s Government took a 
paternal interest in the German dye busi- 
ness and was ready instantly to use its 
autocratic tariff commission to clap a pro- 
hibitive tariff on foreign dyes overnight, if 
necessary, to protect it. 


DYESTUFFS IN WAR 


The German Government’s solicitude 
for the industry was probably not wholly 
born of either its pride in a great and suc- 
cessful world business or its satisfaction 
with the profits of that business. Ger- 
many’s aggressive military tradition had 
probably at least as much to do with it. 
The nation that controlled the dye business 
of the world would for a year, at least, in 
the event of war, control the world’s supply 


of high explosives. What could be more 
admirable, from the German Government’s 
point of view, than an arrangement by 
which such a storehouse of military energy 
should, in time of peace, maintain itself 
as an extremely profitable industry? 

A brief description of the coal-tar pro- 
cesses may make this reasoning clearer. 
When coal is burned to make either coke 
or illuminating gas (except in the American 
system of “water gas’’), three separate 
products are evolved: coke, gas, and tar. 
From 100 parts of coal are obtained 72 
parts of coke, 22 parts of gas, and 6 parts 
of tar. This “tar” is part liquid, part 
solid, and it contains 155 distinct chemical 
substances, which, to be of practical use, 
must of course be distilled or otherwise 
got out of it. Of these substances, 10 are 
used in the manufacture of dyes. Two of 
these, toluol and phenol, are just as useful 
for war as they are for peace. Toluol (and 
similarly phenol) combined with certain 
acids becomes the base of a series of dyes: 
toluol combined with other acids becomes 
trinitrotoluol, a mighty explosive; and 
phenol, combined with other chemicals, 
becomes that famous picric acid which 
made possible the quick destruction of the 
Belgian fortresses. 

Military men of no other nation under- 
stood so fully as the Germans the potential 
use of these incredibly destructive explo- 
sives. Even after the Battle of the Marne, 
when the French and British in their 
trenches were pitting their shrapnel shells 
against the “H. E.’”’ German shells, Gen- 
eral Sir John French could not persuade 
the War Office that “high explosive” was 
probably the decisive element in the strug- 
gle. Defeated in the War Office, he turned 
to Lord Northcliffe, who sent Colonel 
Repington, the military expert of his Lon- 
don 7imes, to the front to see the proof of 
General French’s contention. The result 
was the series of articles in the 7zmes 
that made Mr. Lloyd-George Minister of 
Munitions and set all the available works 
in Great Britain and the United States 
enlarging in order to increase their pro- 
duction of these high explosives. 

By this devious route arises the hope of 
an American dye industry. A profitable 
market is thus opened for American-made 
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coal-tar products. The Bethlehem Steel 
Company, for example, took orders for 
enormous numbers of high explosive shells. 
It had the steel to make the jackets of 
these shells, but no picric acid to load them 
with. But in the Pittsburg district alone 
thousands of pounds of the valuable coal- 
tar products were weekly going to waste 
up the chimneys of the coke ovens whose 
smoke darkens that region. Many com- 
panies in various parts of the country 
equipped themselves to capture these pro- 
ducts. The United States Steel Corpora- 
tion installed benzol recovery plants (benzol 
is the first of the series of distillates of 
which toluol and phenol are later products) 
in its works at Sharon, Pa., Gary, Ind., 
and Birmingham, Ala. The Republic Iron 
& Steel Company, at Youngstown, O., the 
Lackawanna Steel Company, at Buffalo, 
and several others did likewise. 

Soon benzol was being produced in 
quantities sufficient not only to make all 
the needed picric acid but for use in other 
ways. For example, Mr. Thomas A. Edi- 
son became a large purchaser of benzol. 
The reason for this was that his phono- 
graph records are made from a synthetic 
compound produced by the reaction of 
carbolic acid (phenol) on formaldehyde. 
Now carbolic acid, like most of the rest of 
coal-tar derivatives, was imported chiefly 
from Germany. When the British block- 
ade and the German embargo combined 
to stop exports, Mr. Edison naturally 
sought other sources of carbolic acid. He 
decided to buy benzol and to make his 
own supply from it. Other manufacturers 
had already done so for explosives. 


BEGINNINGS OF AN AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


Attention has been called above to 155 
chemical substances derived from coal tar. 
Only 10 of these are used in making dyes. 
These 10 are called ‘“crudes’’; these 10 
crudes are converted by various chemical 
processes into about 300 more complex sub- 
stances called “intermediates’’; and these 
300 intermediates are turned by further 
chemical processes into about 920 finished 
dyes. Theoretically, millions of different 
shades could be made from the intermedi- 
ates; actually several thousand have been 
made and patented; commercially only 





about 920 are manufactured; and practi- 
cally only about 400 are widely used. Of 
all dyestuffs, plain blacks are by far the 
most widely used, then indigo blues, then 
the simpler browns, greens, and reds. 
These are the staples of a workaday world. 
The others are the colorings of fine dress 
goods, fancy silk ties and hose, etc. 

Meanwhile, the old established native 
American dye concerns have redoubled and 
quadrupled their activity. They were, 
compared with the German giants, small 
and few. Only one American company has 
been in the business for thirty-five years, 
the Schoellkopf Aniline & Chemical Com- 
pany, of Buffalo. One or two other 
concerns have entered the field in late 
years, but they had made relatively little 
progress before the war. Indeed, of the 
entire American output of dyestuffs, the 
Schoellkopf company alone manufactured 
practically one half. 

With the outbreak of the war, the 
Schoellkopf company—and their action is 
characteristic of the others—cut down the 
number of varieties of colors that they 
manufactured and redoubled their efforts 
with the more staple shades. Thus, by 
reducing the number of colors from 132 to 
about 40, they were able to produce ap- 
proximately four times as much dyestuffs 
altogether as they had produced before the 
war. Of this production, practically three 
fourths were black dyes. 

In another quarter, too, American en- 
terprise rose to meet the emergency. Most 
fabrics will not retain the coal-tar dyes 
against the effects of washing unless they 
have first been treated with mordants 
that, by some still not wholly understood 
action, affect the fibres so that they will 
permanently hold the coloring matter. 
These mordants are usually barium salts, 
and Germany supplied all these salts be- 
fore the war. When the American supply 
was exhausted in August of last year, Toch 
Brothers, of New York, opened a barium 
mine in Tennessee and soon made its pro- 
duction capable of relieving the situation. 

But at no time, past or present, has 
there been a dye manufacturing industry 
in this country in the sense that Germany 
has such an industry. The American fac- 
tories have been dependent upon Germany 
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for their intermediates, and are largely 
“assembling plants,” which carry out only 
the relatively simple chemical processes of 
combining these intermediates with other 
substances to produce the finished com- 
mercial dyes. This was one reason why, 
when the German dyes were no longer 
received in this country, even the going 
American concerns were helpless to remedy 
the situation until American benzol recov- 
ery plants could get under way. 

In this interval, now safely passed, the 
textile manufacturers especially were hard 
put to it to keep their establishments going. 
The importers’ stocks of German dyes were 
dwindling; the new American product was 
not coming into the market. They re- 
sorted to all kinds of expedients—half- 
time operation, the use of hair-line stripes 
instead of heavy stripes on materials, the 
substitution of conventional designs for 
the more elaborate patterns, even the re- 
turn to the use of long-abandoned natural 
vegetable dyestuffs. 

This last innovation has had world-wide 
effects. It has sent corps of woodsmen 
into the forests of Central America to get 
out the logwood from which the best of 
the old-time black dyes was made. It has 
thrown a warm current of life blood into 
the withered veins of the East Indian 
indigo trade. Madder root, from which 
the famous “Turkey red”’ was for centuries 
obtained, has emerged from almost com- 
plete oblivion intothe markets of the world. 
The oak forests of the South have responded 
to the call for the only dyestuff native to 
the United States—quercitron, a yellow 
used on calicoes. Cochineal is again in de- 
mand for scarlets, and the gathering of the 
insects, from which it is made, from cactus 
leaves is a reviving industry in Mexico. 

All these, and many more, dyestuffs had 
been for hundreds of years staples of the 
commerce of the world, but they had 
dropped largely out of sight after the 
triumph of coal-tar dyes, which were 
usually cheaper, of much more uniform 
quality, and more brilliant and lasting. 
Even Tyrian purple, the royal shade that 
none but emperors might wear, on penalty 
of death—Tyrian purple was long ago pro- 
duced synthetically by Dr. Friedlander, 
of Biebrich, on the Rhine. And though 


his purple was exactly the ancient purple, 
not merely a likeness, and though he could 
manufacture it to sell at a profit for 
1-1000th of the price Diocletian is known 
to have paid for it, it was so inferior to 
other synthetic purples that nobody would 
buy it at 20 cents a pound. 

Not only the organic dyestuffs, ancient 
and modern, but old inorganic dyes have 
been called back into service—colors pro- 
duced by the use of common minerals and 
acids. 

But all these things are makeshifts— 
stop-gaps to fill in with until an American 
dye industry is created or the German 
dyes find their way back into this country. 
The ideal solution of the present situation 
is, of course, the creation of a complete 
American dye industry rather than the 
return to the use of the German dyes. 
Powerful American financial interests 
have been tempted to go into the field by 
the golden opportunity that is offered by 
the paralysis of the German companies 
and by the sight of a world hungering for 
their products. With peace prices, the 
German companies often earned as much 
as 50 per cent. a year on their investment, 
spending it lavishly on improvements and 
extensions of their plants, besides paying 
handsome dividends. War prices, by com- 
parison, offered a Golconda of profit. 
Benzol, normally worth 20 cents a gallon, 
has sold as high as $1.25 a gallon for im- 
mediate shipment and is now sold on con- 
tract at about 65 cents; toluol prices have 
similarly jumped from 25 cents to $6, and to 
$4.25 on contract; indigo rose from 15 cents 
a pound to $1 and more; aniline oil went 
from 10 cents to as high as $1.75 a pound. 

The shadow upon this roseate picture of 
profits is the shadow of the German giant. 
After the war he will return to the field, 
desperately hungry for business after the 
losses of the conflict, with his great fac- 
tories intact, with his technical forces 
perhaps crippled but still immensely supe- 
rior to their competitors in coérdination 
and training, and with his selling organiza- 
tion ready to reopen the long familiar 
channels of trade—if necessary by the 
dynamite of low prices until upstart rivals 
shall be driven off. 

Even this fearsome shadow, however, 
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does not prevent the more daring Ameri- 
cans from seizing the easier of the open 
roads to profit. Hence the benzol recovery 
plants, with their high margin of safety 
and quick amortization of investment; 
hence the overnight development of aniline 
oil; hence the extension of the plants of the 
existing American dye makers. 


CORPORATIONS THAT MAY MAKE DYES 


But none of these things, nor all of them 
together, give promise of a great, complete 
dye industry such as Germany possesses. 
Nevertheless, the opportunity for some 
of the more powerful American corpora- 
tions to enter this field is too promising to 
be passed by without searching investiga- 
tion of the possibilities. For example, if 
the United States Steel Corporation went 
into it, it would furnish a continuing market 
for the recovered by-products of its coke 
ovens that now go to waste, besides yielcing 
its own profit as a manufacturing enter- 
prise. The Du Pont Powder Company is 
tempted by the obvious desirability of 
maintaining its practical monopoly of ex- 
plosives by maintaining a continuous outlet 
for the products of peace. The General 
Chemical Company doubtless sees in the 
situation an opportunity to supplement 
its present supremacy in heavy chemicals 
with a like supremacy in chemicals derived 
from coal tar. The Barrett Manufactur- 
ing Company, which is king in the American 
realm of tar, pitch, and creosote, might 
well anticipate eagerly the profits to be got 
by the further refinements of their basic 
product. And the Standard Oil Company, 
now that the Rittman process of extract- 
ing benzol from crude petroleum gives 
promise of opening a vast new source of 
“crudes” for the manufacture of dyes, 
might well follow its traditional policy of 
making all the possible varieties of products 
from its raw material. All these com- 
panies are financially strong enough to 
confront the German giant; probably one 
of them or a combination of several of 
them will develop the complete American 
dye industry if it is ever developed, working 
possibly from one, or a combination of all, 
of the existing American dye companies as 
a beginning. 

But before any concern of any kind 
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announces its whole-hearted intention to 
enter the dye manufacturing field, it asks 
two questions: (1) What will the Govern- 
ment do to protect us from German price- 
cutting? and (2) Will the Government 
foster the industry by laying a protective 
tariff on German dyes and basic materials? 
As far as it is possible to guess the Admin- 
istration’s reply to these questions from 
Secretary Redfield’s public statements and 
other public sources, the answers have 
been: (1) The Government will go the 
limit to prevent destructive price-cutting, 
and (2) The Government may possibly 
place a very low duty on some articles of 
the dye trade, but nothing approaching a 
duty high enough to make a present of a 
new industry to anybody at the expense of 
the consuming public. 

The first of these questions and answers 
reveals a new angle of the struggle to pre- 
vent unfair competition and monopoly 
and restraints of trade. Though the Sher- 
man Law and the Clayton Law cover these 
practices when committed by Americans 
engaged in interstate or foreign trade, there 
appears to be good reason to doubt that 
the laws prevent the German dye manu- 
facturers’ doing what under German law is 
entirely legal, namely, meeting in Ger- 
many and agreeing to sell dyes at less 
than cost in the United States, though 
the effect (and the purpose as well) of 
this agreement is to kill off the American 
dye makers and so monopolize the dye 
trade in this country. Until Congress 
provides adequate measures against such 
practices as this, there is no probability that 
American capital will attempt to dispute 
the Germans, but Congress at this session 
will doubtless remedy a situation so detri- 
mental to American business. Whether it 
will abandon the traditional tariff policy 
of the Democratic majority to create a dye 
industry artificially remains to be seen, 
though the likelihood that it will do so is 
remote. And whether, if it does not, 
American money, American science, and 
American energy will meet the challenge 
of the situation, will meet the biggest im- 
mediate opportunity to attack Germany’s 
position in foreign trade—that, too, re- 
mains to be seen, and the likelihood that 
they will fail to do so is equally remote. 
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BALANCING DOMESTIC TRADE BY 





FOREIGN TRADE 


BY 


WALTER F. WYMAN 


OO. often an American mer- 
chant’s horizon is limited by 
his experience at home; he 
has never bothered to seek 
information about foreign mar- 

kets. Possibly he may have an honest 
intention to look into the export proposi- 
tion when he has a little leisure, but he is 
very apt to think that export trade is 
something novel, something which has 
yet to prove its permanence. Especially 
is he apt to assume that the world will be 
particularly gratified when he offers it an 
opportunity to purchase his products. 

Probably he would refuse to believe that 
certain firms in Rio Janeiro have been 
importers since 1800. Certainly he would 
deny, with great indignation, the assertion 
that his latest device, perfected in his own 
laboratories, had been sold by an Italian 
firm for decades. Nor could he grasp at 
first the idea that an importer in Cape 
Town, South Africa, sold yearly more 
goods than he manufactured. 

It is not to be wondered at, then, that 
merchants in other lands, who have ex- 
isted quite comfortably for generations, 
should feel rather amused on learning that 
manufacturers of the United States are 
planning to discover them! Behind the 
courteously worded editorials which com- 
mented on the presence of American manu- 
facturers on a recent trade tour in South 
America there was an amusement, not 
entirely concealed, at the expressions of 
surprise uttered by the visitors in finding 
evidences of civilization so far from the 
United States. 

An American manufacturer, a maker of 
toothbrushes, wrote recently to an im- 
porter of drugs in Valparaiso explaining 
what a toothbrush was, its methods of use, 
and made clear that it was a staple of the 
retail drug trade in the United States. 





Having simplified matters in this way he 
asked whether the Valparaiso importer 
felt that a demand could be created for his 
unexcelled line. He received in reply a 
courteous letter stating that it might be 
difficult to introduce his product in Chile 
as the market had been held for the last 
five or six years by French and German 
brands of toothbrushes, but that recently 
an American firm by dint of advertising in 
the local papers and the use of display 
material had gained a firm hold. How- 
ever, as the drug importer was under no 
contract he would consider handling a new 
firm’s product. 

The toothbrush manufacturer, a wiser 
and sadder man for his experience, decided 
wisely not to compete in such a crowded 
market, but established a foreign trade 
elsewhere in a less competitive field which 
now pays him very well. Another ex- 
ample, in this connection, is that of an 
Ohio manufacturer, who, possessing a sense 
of humor even when he himself was the 
victim, told of an experience which points 
a valuable moral. “As you know,” he 
told the delegates assembled at an export 
meeting, “our greatest rival is The X 
Corporation. Last year I felt the time had 
come to steal a march on them by seeking 
markets outside the ones in which we had 
contested with varying success, so | made 
my vacation an excuse to travel abroad. 

“Tn Algiers, the first stop, | hastened to 
secure an interpreter and visited the one 
merchant I felt might be induced to handle 
such a product as ours. I was prepared 
to show him that there was a market for 
such a product, tell him how to develop it, 
and share expenses in educating the taste 
of consumers for the product. 

“To my surprise I found he had handled 
the line of The X Corporation for 
eighteen years and that his annual sales 
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were more than $20,000. This was a 
sample of the experiences which fell to my 
lot as I circled the globe. My idea of 
selling goods outside the United States was 
an excellent one—and it was only twenty 
years late.” 

Whereupon the president of The X 
Corporation arose and observed, with a 
smile: ‘Confession is good for the soul. 
My brother in trade is entitled to know 
that twenty years ago, when we first 
decided to make outlets for our product 
abroad, we found to our surprise that 
English manufacturers of our goods had 
started the business for us—a century or 
so before!”’ 

Such examples only go to show how few 
merchants realize what other foreign 
merchants have long ago realized: the 
value of foreign trade for increasing their 
production and for acting as a balance to 
their domestic trade. 

There are businesses in the United States 
whose continued existence through such 
years of financial depression as 1907 and 
1913 was due entirely to their customers in 
other countries. These exporters point to 
the margin of business safety which lies in 
sales in distant countries beyond the reach 
of any local depression. To many of these 
even such a tremendous upheaval as the 
European war is a business incident, for 
their markets are world-wide, and to com- 
pensate for losses sustained in warring 
countries there came increased demand 
from kingdoms and republics for which 
Europe was formerly the leading source 
of supply. 

A far-seeing business pioneer, in turn- 
ing his business over to his three sons, 
said: “Boys, I can retire now with the 
feeling that I have doubly insured the 
future of the property. By you I have 
insured its intelligent handling, and your 
training has included the training of others, 
so that the brains of the business are 
certain to continue. By dividing our 
sales so that our goods are in demand in 
every city in the world with a population 
of 300,000 or more and naturally in many 
smaller cities, | have insured the business 
against domestic panic or sudden change 
in domestic tastes. Regardless of the 
profit derived, foreign trade is worth 
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while as a balance wheel and safety valve 
combined.” 

Nor is this an isolated example. There 
are many such cases. There is a firm in 
San Francisco which now runs its plant 
full time the entire year, instead of closing 
down in both winter and summer, because 
of its extra export business. A Newark 
manufacturer can testify to the reduced 
costs of production through expensive 
machinery paid for by his foreign profits. 
A Pennsylvania maker of men’s wear claims 
that an additional 2 per cent. dividend 
on his domestic sales came through an 
idea given him by a demand for a certain 
novelty of French origin which he learned 
of by its advance production for the 
Chilean trade. 

Twelve years ago a small town in New 
Hampshire found its apple crop without 
buyers and the fruit rotted on the ground. 
Five years later, when other towns were 
having the same experience, apples from 
this town were selling at six cents apiece 
in every leading city in England. To-day 
these apples are seldom seen in domestic 
markets, for higher prices and compara- 
tive freedom from competition in selected 
foreign cities have absorbed its crop. 

In a Massachusetts town a manufacturer 
of knitted goods surprised the government 
buyers of the warring nations by refusing 
to consider their offers. They told him 
that they preferred his products, which 
were already known in every European 
country, and that they were willing to pay 
a high price because of the proved qualities 
of the goods under conditions which they 
would meet. His reply might ‘well be 
taken to heart by many who falsely assume 
that in selling war munitions abroad they 
have become exporters. 

“For twelve years,” he told them, “my 
modest mills have been supported by my 
export customers. To these my annual 
profit is due and to them are dedicated my 
1914, 1915, and future outputs, not alone 
as a tribute to their loyalty to my goods 
but because my business judgment tells 
me not to lose a certain future by alliance 
with a present profit which leads only to 
immediate dollars.” 

That man is not only a good exporter; 
he is also a good business man. 
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A NEW SIGNAL 
SYSTEM 
NOVEL signal 


system, differing 
in all respects from 
that ever before used 
by any railroad, has 
been placed in opera- 
tion between Phila- 
delphiaand Paoli,Pa., 
on one of the Eastern 
railroad systems. 
The most unusual 
characteristic of the 
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NEW SAFETY SIGNALS FOR RAILROADS 


By a system of bright lights the semaphore, with its arms by day and colored lights by night, has 
been eliminated 
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A NOVEL METHOD OF DETECTING FOREST FIRES 
By the use of a hydro-aeroplane, from which a wide range of forest can be inspected daily 


new signals is the substitution, for day 
and night use alike, of brilliant white 
electric lights, showing sharply against a 
black background, for the moving arms 
of the semaphore, now used by day, and 
the colored lights in use at night. All 
moving parts of the signal are eliminated, 
which not only reduces to a minimum the 
chance of it getting out of order, but also 
lessens the cost of installation and main- 








A NEW KIND OF MOTOR-CYCLE 


With the motive power mounted on the front 
wheel to distribute the weight more evenly 


tenance. With these signals the engineers 
of locomotives are guided by the same code 
every hour of the twenty-four, with cor- 
responding reduction of the chance of 
error, and the necessity of distinguishing 
different colors is obviated. 

All positions of the semaphore arms— 
horizontal, diagonal, and_ vertical—are 
duplicated in the new signals by the rows 
of electric lights. Every signal has a 
sufficient number of rows of lights to be 
the equivalent of two semaphore arms. 


AN AEROPLANE TO DETECT 
FOREST FIRES 


A NEW method of detecting and locat- 

ing forest fires has recently been 
devised in Wisconsin by the state forester, 
Mr. F. B. Moody, the head ranger, Mr. 
E. M. Weaver, and an aviator, Mr. L. A. 
Vilas. Mr. Vilas flies over the forests 
almost every day in search of fires, usually 
accompanied by the state forester or the 
head ranger. A “flying boat’’ is used, 
which enables them to land on either 
the lakes and rivers or the open spaces 
of the forest. The usefulness of this 
method in fighting forest fires has been 
demonstrated in many instances. A wide 
range of forest can thus be inspected 
in a short time, and the work of extin- 
guishing a fire can be begun immediately 
after detection. 
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TO PREVENT LOSSES OF EQUIPMENT 
A construction company keeps track of its equipment by means of models kept in its main office 


A MOTOR-CYCLE DRIVEN BY ITS 
FRONT WHEEL 


HE placing of the motive power on 

the front wheel of a motor-cycle is a 
scheme that was recently conceived. The 
front wheel is made to bear the entire 
weight of the motor, while the rider’s 
weight rests largely on the rear wheel, 
which makes possible a more equal dis- 
tribution of weight than in the ordinary 
type of motor-cycle. The brake is applied 
to the rear wheel. As the frame of the 
motor-cycle is connected to the front wheel 
only by flexible springs and fork sides, 
there is but little motor vibration com- 
municated to the rider. The fuel tank, 
which has a capacity sufficient for one 
hundred miles, is carried on the handle 
bars. Another advantage is that the 
only portion of the machine that is liable 
to become oily is the front wheel, with 
which the rider does not come in contact. 


LOCATING EQUIPMENT 


N INGENIOUS and comprehensive 
system of keeping track of equipment 
located at numerous and widely scattered 
places is being used by a marine construc- 
tion company in Chicago. The system 
consists of the use of models placed in 
glass-covered display cases, arranged to 
show the character, location, and condition 


of the equipment. Four mahogany dis- 
play cases are used, and these are divided 
into sections by movable strips of white 
cardboard. Each section represents one 
port or harbor, and its size depends upon 
the amount of equipment at that port and 
the corresponding number of models re- 
quired to be placed in the section. The 
system is for the movable equipment 
only, and does not cover such stationary 





SUPPLANTING THE SLIDE-RULE 


A new device for obtaining logarithms instantly, 
which multiplies, divides, and gives powers and roots 
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A NEW BRAKE FOR FREIGHT CARS 


Its quick application and release combined with its accessibility make it preferable to the out-ot- 

































units as machine shops, concrete-pile 
plants, coal docks, quarries, etc., the loca- 
tion of which is permanent. 

The models are grouped upon sheets of 
cardboard of three colors. Those placed 
on a white card indicate a plant that is 
working; a plant that is idle is placed on a 
green card, and a salmon-colored card 
indicates a plant under repair. On the 
green and salmon-colored cards are placed 
small easels, each bearing a card let- 
tered “idle” or “equipment undergoing 
repair,” and each piece of equipment 
undergoing repairs also carries an “‘Au- 
thority for Expenditure” card. A red 
card, called a “danger signal” is used to 
represent work awarded but not yet started. 
As soon as work is started the red card is 
replaced by a white one. 





A RAPID COMPUTER 


NGINEERS and other men engaged in 
technical pursuits have had, hereto- 
fore, to use the slide-rule for multiplication 
and division. For accurate calculations 
they were compelled to use logarithms or 
long-hand work. A new device for multi- 
plying and dividing has been introduced 
to assist in this work. 

It consists of a slide and a dial engraved 
with number scales. The slide gives 
three-place answers, and the dial gives 
five-place answers. Each may be used 
alone—the slide codperating with the 


reach wheel type of brake heretofore employed on freight cars 





dial. The slide points to the precise 
answer, checks it, and locates its decimal 
point. To multiply and divide any series 
of numbers it is necessary only to set 
each number in succession under a reading 
line in the slot. When the last number 
has been set the answer is read. Powers, 
roots, and complex proportions may also 
be solved by this computer. Its use 
requires no knowledge of mathematics or 
logarithms, but it reads directly five-place 
logarithms and anti-logarithms. 

The instrument is 83 inches in dia- 
meter, is framed in aluminum, and weighs 
less than a pound. 


A NEW TYPE OF BRAKE. FOR 
RAILROAD CARS 


"THE type of brake shown in the ac- 

companying photograph was designed 
primarily for use on the various kinds of 
freight cars. That it can quickly be applied 
and released makes it a desirable device 
in view of the increasing weight and load- 
ing of railroad equipment. The inventor 
believes that it will greatly lessen damage 
to cars in switch yards, for it can be seen 
at a considerable distance whether the 
brake is set or released, which is not the 
case with the ordinary type of wheel 
brake. Also, the amount of force that 
is required to set or release this brake 
is not as great as is required when a 
wheel brake is used. 









































